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Measurement of the Adequacy of a 
Secondary School Library 


A Report on One Phase of the Coiperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards 


By WALTER CROSBY EELLS, Coordinator 


HE backbone of the resources of a 
secondary school library consists of its col- 
lection of books and periodicals. In 
previous articles, reports have been made 
concerning a scale developed by the Codp- 
erative Study of Secondary School Stand- 
ards for the evaluation of the periodical 
collection. The present article reports 
the methods which have been developed 
and used by the codperative study to 
measure the adequacy of the more impor- 
tant part of a library’s resources, its book 
collection. 

A satisfactory book collection for a sec- 
ondary school library should have a fairly 
high rating in (1) number of volumes, 
(2) balanced distribution, (3) appropri- 
ateness for secondary school purposes, and 
(4) recency of publication. The codpera- 
tive study has endeavored to collect valid 
information on each of these four phases 
from each of the two hundred coéperating 
schools,” and to devise suitable comparative 
measures concerning them. 

1See two articles by the author in the Wilson 
Bulletin, June and October, 1937. 

?These two hundred schools were chosen on a 
Proportional basis so as to take into consideration a 
wide variety of factors. The following distributions 
of these schools are important to keep in mind in 


interpreting the scales which are explained later. 
Geographical distribution (according to territory of 


NUMBER OF VOLUMES 


The number of volumes in 199 libraries 
which reported on this feature varied from 
125 to 19,750, with a median of 1,895. 
A percentile distribution at five-point in- 
tervals is shown graphically in the ther- 
mometer scale of Figure 1. This scale for 
the indication of “educational tempera- 
ture,” measured in terms of number of 
volumes, is explained in some detail be- 
cause the same form is used for reporting 
on the other measures of the adequacy of 
the book collection. The same method is 
also used by the codperative study for 
evaluating many other phases of the total 
educational program of a school. 

The left side of the thermometer shown 
in Figure I is graduated as a percentile 
scale, from 0 to 100; on the right side is 
a special scale adapted to the particular 
feature under consideration and spaced to 
fit the fundamental percentile scale. The 
thermometer is filled to a point to corre- 


regional associations of colleges and _ secondary 
schools): New England, 19; middle states, 23; north 
central, 89; southern, 43; northwest, 17; western 9. 
Distribution by size: very large (over 1,000), 28; 
large (500-999), 31; he) as (200-499), 65; small 
(below 200), 76. Distribution by type: public, 168; 
private, 32. Accreditation status: accredited by re- 
gional associations or equivalent, 175; neseteliink 
25. 
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spond to a particular school’s standing in 
the feature measured—in this case num- 
ber of volumes in the library. The na- 
tional norm, of course, is the 50-percentile 
point. Regional, size, type, and accredi- 
tation norms have also been computed and 
are indicated by appropriate symbols on 
the scale, regional norms being placed on 
the left side, the others on the right. This 
device permits a quick and vivid indication 
of the “educational temperature’ of a 
school in the feature measured. It also 
allows significant comparison of the same 
feature with that of other appropriate 
groups of schools. 

There is no implication that the median 
number of titles, 1,895, is adequate for a 
secondary school library, nor that the 75- 
percentile or the g0-percentile or any other 
particular number should be taken as a 
standard. These are norms, not stand- 
ards. ‘They indicate what is, not neces- 
sarily what should be. The codperative 
study, however, has adopted the general 
principle that while it may be desirable in 
many respects that absolute standards or 
levels of achievement should be developed, 
it is recognized that in most of the im- 
portant aspects of a school’s work the best 
available basis for comparison is not a fixed 
standard but the practice in other compara- 
ble schools. It is felt that the particular 
school represented in Figure 1 can quite 
accurately evaluate itself and derive con- 
siderable stimulus to improvement by a 
study of the data there exhibited in such 
compact form. The general student of 
library problems will find this thermometer 
interesting for the information it gives of 
normative practices in different groups of 
schools. 


BALANCED DISTRIBUTION 


Reports were received from 196 of the 
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schools on the distribution of their titles 
in the main divisions of the Dewey decimal 
classification. This data has permitted the 
computation of percentile scales and of 
national, regional, size, type, and accredi- 
tation norms for each of the decimal 
classes. These are presented in Figure 2 
which shows, for example, that the num- 
ber of reference volumes varies from 3 to 
451, with a median of 34; the number of 
titles in philosophy varies from 0 to 372, 
with a median of 16, etc. 

The thermometers of Figure 2 have 
been filled to denote the actual holdings in 
the different fields reported by one small 
accredited public school. This school is 
not typical, but represents a rather ex- 
treme type of lack of reasonable balance 
found in one school. It is not necessary 
nor desirable that a school’s thermometers 
should all be at the same level, but it is 
difficult to justify a collection which ranks 
below the 10-percentile point in fine arts 
and in literature, and exceeds the 9o0-per- 
centile point in social science and useful 
arts. A graph like Figure 2 should be 
very useful to a school in attempting more 
nearly to equalize the violent variations in 
distribution, or “book temperature,” re- 
vealed by this graph. 

The average percentile ranking for this 
school is 35. In order to secure a single 
measure of distribution, or spread, the 
deviations of each scale from this average 
were computed. These deviations varied 
from II points in natural science to 59 
points in useful arts, with an average of 
29 points. This average deviation of 29 
from the school’s own average, therefore, 
can be used as a single measure of degree 
of balance in the distribution of its book 
collection. This particular school shows 
next to the greatest lack of balance of any 
of the 196 studied. At the other end of 
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SAMPLE THERMOMETER SCALE 





NUMBER OF 
TITLE: Subject summarized —~!*, Usmany 
(i993 
wea “fr SPECIAL SCALE; For the 
) Wunber of schools on which Tf particular feature 











9sP7240 indicated by the title-- 


¥n this case the number 

- of volumes in the library. 
it A special scale for each 
8s 4095 } thermometer. 


the scale is based 





PERCENTILE SCALE: 
Uniform plan, 100 te 0 
for all thermometers 








REGIONAL NORMS: 














’ Western SIZE NORMS: 

Middle States Very large (over 1000) V.L 
orth Central Large (500 = 999) L. 
Southern Medium (200 - 499) M. 

Northwest Small (0 - 199) s. 

New England 

COUNTEY-WIDE NORM 
: ss TYPE NORMS: 








(50 percentile point 
on all thermometers) 


Public Pub. 
Private Pvt. 


HIGH SCHOOL: 





(A large, Southern, accredited, 
public school) . ACCREDITATION NORMS: 
Interpretation Accredited Acc. 
1. This school, in number of vee'es Nonm-Accredited W.Ac. 
volumes in its library, 
is equal to or better than — 
. 52 & of the 199 schools 
: measured. oa ae 
2. It stands slightly higher 
than the average Southern ” 945 
school (3 points). 
; 3. It stands decidedly lower tomg-640 
; than large schools in 
- general (16 points). S390 
> 4. It stands at the same level 
' as accredited schools in : 12s 
general. 
d 5. It stands somewhat higher 
9 than the average public 
school (5 points). 
A iene ‘ _— 7. “VICE FOR SUMMARIZING DATA 
FIG 3, EXPLANATION, OF THERMOMETER SGA DAMAGE ERE SURGE 
e, 
-e the scale we find two schools with collec- however, one having 127 volumes and the 
yk tions so well balanced that the average other 10,620. The percentile rankings for 
S deviations from their own averages are the different classes for the first school vary 


only 2 points in each case. These two from 0 to 9, for the second from 91 to 
of } libraries vary widely from each other, 100. Both are well balanced—one in its 


_ 
= 
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paucity, with few books in any field; the 
other in its abundance, with many books 
in each field. It is evident that measures 
of balance and size are both necessary in 
securing a more nearly valid evaluation of 
the adequacy of a library. This measure 
of average deviation from a school’s own 
average percentile ranking has been used 
by the cooperative study as the basis for 
the scale exhibited on the second ther- 
mometer of Figure 3, with variations from 
an extreme lack of balance of 32 per cent 
variation at the bottom to an extreme bal- 
ance of 2 per cent variation at the top. 
The first thermometer of Figure 3 is 
merely a duplicate of that of Figure 1, 
without the explanatory material, and with 
the substitution of the central column for 
another school. All five thermometers of 
Figure 3 show the library temperature, 
on the five features measured, for a certain 
very large, public, accredited school. The 
meaning of the third, fourth, and fifth 
thermometers is explained later. 


APPROPRIATENESS OF HOLDINGS 


To secure a measure of the appropriate- 
ness of the library holdings for secondary 
school purposes, librarians were asked to 
check the number of titles, in each class, 
which they had which were also listed in 
Wilson’s Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries, second edition, 1932. 
Only 94 schools furnished this informa- 
tion. A percentile distribution based upon 
this number is exhibited as the third ther- 
mometer of Figure 3. This thermometer 
indicates that at one extreme only one per 
cent of one school’s titles were in the Wil- 
son Catalog, while at the other ex- 
treme another school’s library consisted 
of no less than 75 per cent of these recom- 
mended titles. The was 28 
per cent. Norms for the various groups 


median 
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of schools are shown on the thermometer. 

Recency of publication is also an impor- 
tant factor in judging the adequacy of a 
library. Other factors being equal, a li- 
brary which has the largest percentage of 
recently published titles in certain fields is 
probably superior to one with only a small 
percentage of recent titles. This is a par- 
ticularly important consideration in the 
natural sciences and the social sciences.® 
At a meeting of the School Libraries Sec- 
tion of the American Library Association 
held in Richmond in 1936 this matter of 
recency of publication was discussed, be- 
fore the questionnaires were sent out to the 
cooperating The _ librarians 
present agreed that this was an important 
matter on which to secure information, 
but felt it was asking too much of the aver- 
age librarian to furnish data on publication 
date for an entire library. On their rec- 
ommendations, therefore, it was decided 
to ask for the number of titles copyrighted 
since January I, 1926, in two fields only, 
the 300’s and 500’s—social sciences and 
natural sciences. 

Results of this phase of the study, for 
the 157 libraries which furnished the de- 
sired data, are summarized in the fourth 
thermometer of Figure 3. This ther- 
mometer shows a marked variation from 
one library which reported no titles pub- 
lished during the past ten years, to one 
which reported that all of its holdings had 
been published during that period. The 
median was 33 percent. For comparison 


libraries. 





8’ The writer has recently made an analysis of the 

5,585 books recommended in Foster Mohrh ardt’s A 
Viet of Books for Junior College Libraries, American 
Library Association, 1937. Of the titles in this 
recent list, over 65 per cent were published during 
the last ten years. The percentage in different fields 
varied from 97 in chemistry, 93 in physics, and 91 
in home economics to 45 in classics, 43 in German, 
42 in French, and 37 in Spanish. In the social sci- 
ence field, the percentage published in the last ten 
years was 77, in the natural science field it was 81. 
See Walter C. Eells, ‘Recency As a_ Measure of the 
Book Collection.” Junior College Journal, March, 
1938, pages 308-10. 
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LIBRARY -BOOK DISTRIBUTION 
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SCALES FOR MEASUREMENT OF ABSOLUTE AND RELATIVE NUMBER OF BOOKS 


IN THE DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION, IN SECONDARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


it may be noted that in the 1932 edition of 
the Wilson Standard Catalog, 81 per cent 
of the titles in social sciences and 67 per 
cent of those in the natural sciences were 
published in the preceding ten years. The 
median figure of 33 per cent for secondary 


school libraries, therefore, is less than half 
that of the comparable titles in the Stand- 
ard Catalog.* 


* The median figure, 23 per cent, is barely half that 
of the more than 5,000 titles in the Mohrhardt junior 
college list, mentioned in the previous footnote, and 
is lower than the percentage in any of the 24 groups 
into which that list is classified, 
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It is now possible to interpret briefly the 
meaning of Figure 3, as it summarizes 
these four important measures of the ade- 
quacy and quality of the book collection of 
the school whose four temperatures are 
here shown. Among a widely scattered 
representative group of secondary schools, 
the library of this very large public school 
has a percentile rank of 79 on number of 
volumes, of 95 on distribution, of 80 on 
appropriateness, and of 69 on recency. It 
therefore ranks lowest on recency, which 
is probably the field in which it should 
make the greatest effort for improvement 
in the near future. It has a very satis- 
factory ranking on all four measures, how- 
ever, distinctly above the norms for very 
large schools in all matters except num- 
ber of volumes. In number of volumes 
it is only one point lower than the norm 
for very large schools. 

A similarly constructed scale based upon 
the methods of evaluation of periodicals 
described in the June and October issues 
of the Wilson Bulletin is the fifth ther- 
mometer of Figure 3. 


WEIGHTS TO DIFFERENT FAcToRS 


For a preliminary report to the two 
hundred codperating schools, the codpera- 
tive study has agreed to give weights as 
follows to these five factors, on a total 
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basis of 100 points for the complete evalu- 
ation of the library :° 


Per Cent 
Number of volumes .............. 6 
IEE TR ON. 6 
NE SS. nce pa wenee 4 
NS SRE PT ee 5 
Ee eS ee 8 
29 


The remaining 71 per cent is to be dis- 
tributed between various measures of the 
use actually made of the library, the train- 
ing and service of the librarian, and other 
factors which measure the effectiveness 
with which the resources are actually ad- 
ministered. ‘The codperative study, there- 
fore, tentatively is rating the library re- 
sources at something less than one-third of 
the total weight, the way in which: they 
actually function in the educational pro- 


gram at something over two-thirds of the 
total weight. 





Norte: Copies of Figure 2 or Figure 3, 
in blank form without the mercury col- 
umns, either 84 by 11, or 17 by 22 inches, 
can be furnished, at a nominal charge, by 
the Codperative Study of Secondary School 


Standards, 744 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 





5In case any of the factors are missing for a 
particular school, the weight assigned to that fac‘or 
is distributed proportionally among the remain 
factors. 
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First Steps in Microphotography 


By M. LLEWELLYN RANEY 


UT first, 


steps?” 


“Should there be any 
asks an average-sized college li- 
Well, in England it is a small col- 
lege up near the Scotch border that holds 
leadership in this subject at present, and 
the first important inquiry over there was 
set going by a professor of American his- 
tory. 


brary. 


FILM CAN SAVE PAPERS AND SPACE 


That is a good phrase to start with over 
here, too. You have professors of Ameri- 
can history. How they would love to put 
Time in reverse and with their classes 
watch again the event under study. 
Museum people are doing the like by sub- 
stituting habitat groups for single speci- 
mens. Similarly, you can sense Washing- 
ton’s time, for example, by evoking the 
newspapers he read, for film will now give 
them to you for two or three cents a page. 
And speaking of newspapers, remember 
that our own are crumbling on the shelves 
and take a lot of room besides. 
save both papers and space. 


Film can 


You doubtless borrow many periodical 
Why not 
possess the desired articles by having them 
filmed at less than transportation cost? 

This leads to hobbies. How about a 
specialty, particularly one indigenous to 
your region? Let the camera gather up 
every kind of record pertaining to the area, 
whether of scenic, scientific, or archival 
character. You may be creating a national 
shrine. 


volumes in the course of a year. 
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The college community thus begins to 
take on an air of adventure. A new- 
comer steps off the train with a suitcase 
carrying the whole journal record of a 
subject and there maintains his mastery. 
We are more and more reversing the 
medieval order by escaping to the country 
at night, though taking the best of the city 
with us. The miniature camera joins mo- 
tion pictures and radio to give us agree- 
able companions in assembly and about the 


hearth. 
But let’s be stepping. 


WHERE TO START 


Step 1. Buy a copy of Microphotogra- 
phy for Libraries, 1936 and 1937, and 
subscribe for their sequel, the new Journal 
of Documentary Reproduction—all issued 
by the American Library Association. 
These are pioneering volumes and perma- 
nently valuable. 

2. Purchase a reading machine. Your 
opportunity has apparently come at last 
and rather suddenly. The International 
Research Corporation promises for March 
delivery a reader at $75, good for wall 
projection also, and the pulling of paper 
prints if desired. It is being marketed 
initially by Science Service, 2101 Consti- 
tution Avenue, Washington, D.C. There 
are special and more general instruments, 
at greater cost, which will later challenge 
your attention. If you have a shadowy 
corner where a small screen could be set 


up on a table, you could get by with a 
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$32.50 Argus projector secured from the 
Society for Visual Education, Incorpo- 
rated, 327 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 

At this point you may pause, but not 
for long. 


GET A PHOTORECORD IF POSSIBLE 


3. Get a camera. If possible, buy a 
Photorecord at $265 from the Folmer 
Graflex Corporation, Rochester, New 
York. This is the first factory instrument 
specifically designed for textual copying. 
It knocks down into an indispensable case, 
the whole weighing about 45 pounds. 
Here is the maximum of mechanization 
consistent with portability. In penalty for 
these advantages, it must be operated 
standing, because actuated by a pedal re- 
quiring 20 pounds of pressure. But the 
company is about ready to offer a motor 
compressor, which should certainly be pur- 
chased in laboratory installations. 

If the weight in this case is objection- 
able, you may ask Messrs. Ludwig and 
Ott, of Yale University, to build you one 
of their hand-made and manually operated 
Microrecord cameras at $255. This in- 
strument may be gathered into a handbag 
with a diagonal of 23 inches and weighs 
19 pounds exclusive of any case. It pos- 
sesses neither the mechanization nor the 
versatility of the Photorecord, but it is 
easy to transport and set up, and its shutter 
is particularly sturdy. 

Both these cameras accommodate 100 
feet of film, or enough for 1,600 ordinary 
pages. 

If the library’s major use of the minia- 
ture camera is in scenic work of various 
kinds and only to a minor extent in copy- 
ing of texts, then a Leica will suffice, 
though it is slow and has but 4} feet of 
film. However, a new model carrying 33 
feet is now available, but this costs $84 


more. The Leica commands a great va- 


riety of accessories. Equipped for textual 
work, the combination runs to about $250 
but has no carrying case. This popular 
instrument is wasteful of film because con- 
fined to double frame use: that is, it clicks 
off 14 inches at a time regardless. 


CHEAPER CAMERAS AVAILABLE 


Cheaper cameras can be had and for 
initial practice they might be bought, 
though you would have to rig up your own 
stand and lights. Undoubtedly your col- 
lege machine shop could do this job for 
you at small cost (say, $8). Thus for 
$15, plus 50 cents for a tripod screw at- 
tachment, you can get from the Interna- 
tional Research Corporation, of Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan, an Argus camera which 
focuses down to 15 inches. The magazine 
carries only 44 feet of film, but with as low 
a priced instrument one of the physicists 
at the University of Chicago is filming all 
the journal articles in his specialty. 

Here you would certainly pause for 
breath before taking the next step, for that 
involves: 

4. A dark room, in which to process 
the film, that is, develop, fix, and dry it. 
Needless to say, all sorts of money can be 
spent on this unit. You may well decide 
to send your rolls out at first. 

But when you do start up for yourself, 
these are the minimum requirements, as 
set down by Mr. Herman H. Fussler, of 
the Chicago laboratory: 


1 Stineman 100-foot reel $32.00 
3 Steel enamel trays, 16” x 20” 8.25 
1 Eight ounce graduate .60 
1 Sixteen ounce graduate .90 
1 Timer or watch 5.00 
1 Thermometer .90 
1 Kodak safety lamp, w. series no. 2 


filter 4.00 
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1 Wratten filter, series no. 0 75 
1 Wratten filter, series no. 3 75 
1 Drying rack or drum (estimated) 5.00 

$58.15 


FLoor PLAN OBTAINABLE 


The trays are for developing film in the 
reel as well as prints. The drying ar- 
rangement may be a tin drum covered 
with lintless cloth or any rectangular 
wooden rack you may build for the pur- 
pose. A sample floor plan can be had of 
the Eastman Kodak Company. 

Though not recommended, this expense 
may be cut in half by substituting in the 
above table (1) a developing tank good 
for 44 feet of film ($7.50) for the reel 
and trays, and (2) a half dozen clothes- 
pins for the rack or drum. This cheaper 
alternative would be the retinue of an 
Argus camera or the like. 

In either case, provide running water, 
and get the powders which are commer- 
cially prepared for developing and fixing, 
as required, plus miscellaneous bottles and 
stoppers, leaving for a later stage the mix- 
ing of your own chemicals. 

5. But there is something else a dark 
room can do besides steadying the nerves 
of sensitive film. You can and will pull 
paper enlargements. This is not a photo- 
static operation, that is, a direct paper 
copy, but a projection print—the film’s 
shadow—yet for some reason which the 
experts do not disclose they charge less 
for the latter than the former despite the 
double operation. Thus Bibliofilm Serv- 
ice offers 6 by 8 inch prints for ten cents. 
Needless to say there are many uses of 
such paper prints, and, besides, the Photo- 
record camera promises in time to provide 
miniature photostats 2 inches high at the 
price of film 1 inch high. ‘That is some- 


thing to mull over. Of enlargers there 
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are a number of makes. Chicago’s was 
supplied by Graflex at $87.50 (list price). 
Instruments cheaper and less versatile may 
be had, though not advisable in permanent 
set-ups. Thus: Argus stand, $12.50, and 
3 trays 8 by 10 inches for developing 
prints, $2.25. 


A TiIcKLIsH BUSINESS 

6. Finally, comes the making of film 
duplicates. These are produced by con- 
tact with the negatives. Here’s ticklish 
business for no printer well suited to the 
reproduction of textual films is yet in the 
market. Best contract out for the time. 

Such are the first steps. If you take 
them, it’s the last we shall see of you for 
a long time. You are gone. 

The inquiring reporter’s thanks are due 
experts Charles Z. Case, of the Eastman 
Kodak Company; Jack Holloway, of the 
Holloway Company; and especially Ver- 
non D. Tate, of the National Archives, in 
addition to Chicago’s own Fussler as indi- 
cated. 

Which leads to a final counsel: Many 
steps will be saved by starting with the 
appointment of a good technician, for films 
flourish best in rich chemical soil. 


OFAN 


Research Association Changes 


Tue following changes in the head- 
quarters and officers of the Association of 
Research Libraries have occurred since the 
publication of the 1937 Handbook: 

Headquarters: In care of Keyes D. Met- 


calf, Harvard University Library, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, executive secretary 


for 1938. 
Donald B. Gilchrist, University of Roch- 
ester Library, Rochester, New York, 


replaces Charles C. Williamson, whose term 
as a member of the Advisory Council has 
expired. 





WIG RNE 
Arkansas’ Use of State Aid 


By ALFRED H. RAWLINSON 


N THE spring of 1937, under the ad- 
ministration of Governor Carl E. Bailey, 
the Arkansas legislature appropriated 
$100,000 for the biennium—July 1, 1937, 
to June 30, 1939—$35,400 for reéstab- 
lishing the work of the state library com- 
mission and $64,600 as state aid for books 
for county and regional libraries, to be 
distributed in accordance with regulations 
set by the library commission. 

The entire amount of the funds avail- 
able to the commission under Act 339 of 
the Acts of Arkansas, 1937, for the pur- 
chase of books to be lent to county libraries 
has been allocated. Counties which have, 
through the properly constituted authori- 
ties, formally accepted the requirements of 
the commission for such aid are—in the 
order in which they qualified: Randolph, 
Drew, Poinsett, Pulaski, 
Faulkner, Sharp, Conway, Lincoln, and 
Jefferson. According to the principles 
upon which it was granted, aid may be 
withdrawn in the event requirements 
worked out by the commission are not ful- 
filled. A sample contract, drawn up by 
the commission for the qualifying counties, 
may be borrowed from the A. L. A. Public 
Library Division. 

State aid consists of the purchase by 
the commission and loan to the qualifying 
county of a sufficient number of dollars 
worth of books to provide one-quarter of 
a book per capita for the rural white popu- 
lation. Fifty per cent of the funds is to 
be used to purchase children’s books; 
20 per cent, adult fiction; 25 per cent, 


Mississippi, 
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adult non-fiction; and § per cent, maga- 
zines and newspapers. Service is to be 
given to all parts of the county. Accord- 
ing to the 1930 census population figures, 
there are 154,449 rural residents of 
Arkansas, until now without library 
service, who will be reached through 
the service established in the counties 
receiving state aid and an additional 
12,441 who will have service to them 
strengthened. 

The counties which will receive state 
aid for the establishment of county library 
service were not arbitrarily chosen by the 
commission but selected themselves 
through being the ones first to accept the 
responsibility of meeting the requirements. 
A letter containing the amount of aid 
available for each county, the obligations 
it had to assume, and information that aid 
would be granted to the various counties 
in the order in which they qualified as long 
as the funds available to the commission 
had not all been allocated, was sent to all 
interested persons early in October. Such 
letters were sent to each county judge, to 
the librarian of every public library, to 
the chairman of each library board, and to 
each newspaper in the state. Between 
July’ and December, the writer, as execu- 
tive secretary of the commission, traveled 
more than ten thousand miles through the 
state, made 179 visits to libraries, and 
talked 85 times on the program for the 
distribution of state aid. 


1 The new executive secretary began work July 1, 
1937-—Ep. 
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Counties TO WuicH State Ai Has BEEN ALLOCATED 


County County Seat 
Pulaski Little Rock 
Mississippi Osceola 
Jefferson Pine Bluff 
Poinsett Harrisburg 
Faulkner Conway 
Conway Morrilton 
Lincoln Star City 
Drew Monticello 
Randolph Pocahontas 
Sharp Hardy 


Rural White Population Grant for Books 


22,100 $ 9,000 
34,231 13,500 
12,441 2,900* 
22,435 9,000 
20,118 8,100 
12,666 5,000 

7,160 2,700 

8,332 3,600 
16,601 6,300 
10,696 4,500 


* Jefferson was the last county to qualify and only $2,900 was not allocated at the time. Original grant was 


for $5,000. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR STATE AID 


The first announcement of requirements 
for state aid read as follows: 


The details under which state aid will be 
granted have not yet been worked out but at 
the present time there have been established 
four general principles which will guide the 
commission. 

1. Some money will have to be raised lo- 
cally. The quorum courts will have to be 
approached for this. The percentage given 
by the state will vary with the different 
localities according to the financial resources 
of the county or region. It is not too early 
to be discussing such action with those mem- 
bers of your quorum court whom you can 
contact. 

2. All state aid is to be used for books 
only. None of it can go for supplies, equip- 
ment, rent, building, salaries or any other 
expense than the purchasing of books, maga- 
zines, and reading material. 

3. All state aid is to be used in the de- 
velopment of county service. 

4. The commission will have nothing to 
do with the appointment of librarians in the 
county libraries established except that it 
will have the power to lay down certain 
requirements as to education, training, and 
experience which must be met by persons 
appointed as county librarians. 


The general principles governing dis- 
tribution of state aid, as formulated by the 
Arkansas Library Commission, are: 


1. Aid shall be given only to libraries giv- 
ing county library service according to Act 
244 of the Acts of Arkansas, 1927, en- 
titled: ‘An Act To Authorize Counties To 
Establish and Maintain County Free Li- 
braries.” 

2. Aid is granted on the basis of providing 
the minimum collection necessary to under- 
take county-wide library service. 

3. Not more than one library in a county 
shall receive aid and this library shall serve 
as an administrative center for county library 
service to the whole county. 

4. As long as funds are available, grants 
shall be made to the various counties in the 
order in which they assume their obligations 
provided that within three months after the 
obligations are assumed definite steps shall 
have been taken toward meeting them. 

5. Two or more counties may combine 
their state aid for the establishment of one 
library serving the region, provided the 
amount of state aid does not exceed $20,000. 

6. All libraries receiving state aid of 
$8,000 or over shall have at least one gradu- 
ate of an accredited library school on the 
staff. Those receiving less than $8,000 shall 
have at least one member on the staff who 
has been a student in an accredited library 
school for three months. 

7. State aid is for books only and the book 
collection purchased with state aid shall have 
the following proportions: 

Children’s books, 50 per cent of book fund 

Adult fiction, 20 per cent of book fund 

Adult non-fiction, 25 per cent of book fund 
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Magazines and newspapers, 5 percent of 
book fund 

8. Service of books provided by state aid 
shall be free and given to all parts of the 
county through such methods as the county 
library board and the librarian shall deem 
advisable. 

g. All books purchased with state aid 
funds remain the property of the Arkansas 
Library Commission and are on an indefinite 
loan to the county. The commission reserves 
the right to withdraw all its books from a 
library not rendering effective service. 

10. The initial selection of books to be 
purchased with state aid funds for a county 
library shall be made locally and the titles 
must be approved by the commission before 
the books are bought. 

11. Libraries which qualify for funds 
available to the commission before July 1, 
1938, will not be given more than 8o per 
cent of their grant by that date and the 
remaining part by July 1, 1939. 

12. The obligations of the county shall 
consist of supplying adequate quarters, per- 
sonnel, supplies, and means of distribution. 


a 


Most Successful Book Drive 
Known 


Does your library need books and do 
you see no way to obtain them immediately 
except through a drive? ‘Then by all 
means borrow the booklet, And They 
Gave, from the A. L. A. Publicity Divi- 
sion, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, and see how the Free Library of 
Philadelphia recently collected more than 
130,000 volumes—the largest number ever 
reported from a similar campaign. 

The Philadelphia Record was responsi- 
ble for initiating the drive and seeing it 
through to its successful conclusion. To 
Maurice Gurin, reporter, goes the credit 
for drawing the library’s desperate need to 
City Editor Griffin’s attention; to David 
Stern, 3d, now general manager of the 


Record, the credit for suggesting the drive. 

Thanks to Franklin H. Price, librarian, 
detailed facts about the drive are avail- 
able to other libraries not only through the 
Record’s booklet already noted but 
through a collection of clippings which 
may also be borrowed from the A. L. A. 
Publicity Division for the cost of trans- 
portation only. 

As a result of the campaign, an increase 
in the library’s book budget of 150 per 
cent has been approved by the city coun- 
cil in the tentative city budget. In addi- 
tion, the mayor and leader of the city 
council have given their assurance that an 
appropriation for books will be made later 
in the year if funds are then available. 


| La 


A Film Revolving Fund 


One of the foundations has ex- 
pressed an interest in the possible estab- 
lishment of one or more revolving funds 
toward production of film materials hav- 
ing wide demand for constant use and 
reference. It wishes a hardheaded study 
made of what filming is of most use to the 
greatest number before such sums can 
properly be set up. 

I have gladly accepted the proffered 
privilege of making this canvass. I should, 
therefore, be grateful for suggestions 
along this line. It seems worth mention- 
ing that, in view of the existence of several 
projects which cost a good deal of money, 
it would be well to give particular con- 
sideration to a multitude of texts of such 
compass as seem likely to fit into the budg- 
etary necessities of libraries, as well as 
more ambitious ventures. Replies may be 
addressed to the undersigned at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Libraries. 

M. LLEWELLYN RANEY 











SPARE 
Publicity Clinic at Kansas City 


OES your library have all the 
money it needs? Can you count on the 
City Fathers approving your annual budget 
without more than minor reductions? 
Does library have such whole- 
hearted community support that readers 
and non-readers “say it cheerfully with 
taxes”? 


your 


If so, then skip the following announce- 
ment, but please send your name to Ruth 
E. Hammond, chairman of the A. L. A. 
Publicity Committee, City Library, 
Wichita, Kansas. You are exactly the 
man or woman who needs to help her 
with a Kansas City “clinic.” 


Bupcet CAMPAIGNS To BE THEME 


“Budget Campaigns in the Small Pub- 
lic Library” will be the theme of a clinic 
arranged by the Publicity Committee, to 
be held June 14 to 18 in connection with 
the Sixtieth Annual Conference of the 
American Library Association at Kansas 
City, Missouri, with Miss Hammond in 
charge of arrangements. 

Margery C. Quigley, instructor in li- 
brary publicity in University Extension at 
the Columbia University School of Li- 
brary Service, and member of the A. L. A. 
Executive Board, will preside at sessions 
of the clinic and will outline in advance 
a budget campaign problem for a small 
public library which participants in the 
clinic will have sent or given to them be- 
fore the clinic opens. For their own sakes, 
participants will be urged to solve the 
problem for themselves in advance from 
the points of view to be discussed, men- 


tally comparing their own solutions with 
those offered by the clinic. 

No papers need be written and no ex- 
amination will be given, but Miss Quigley 
advises anyone planning to attend the clinic 
to read in advance Accounting Publication 
No. 3, published by the Municipal Finance 
Officers’ Association, Chicago ($.50). 

Experts in the fields of public adminis- 
tration and public relations will be asked 
to take part in discussions which are tenta- 
tively planned to cover: 

Where To Start 

Who Can Help 

Mediums To Use 

The Long View 

The Final Effort 

To avoid conflicts with other group 
meetings, clinic sessions will open promptly 
at 8:30 A.M. and close promptly at 9:45 
A.M. 


TuHoseE Exiciste To ATTEND 


Attendance at the clinic will be limited, 
to encourage free discussion. Only chief 
librarians, library trustees, state library 
leaders, and those in charge of library 
publicity will be eligible to attend. A fee 
of $3 for the five sessions will be charged 
to cover expenses. 

Prompt reservations are recommended 
in view of the very small number to be 
accepted. Address requests to Miss Ruth 
E. Hammond, City Library, Wichita, 
Kansas. Please do not send fee. At- 
rangements for payment of fee at Kansas 


City will be announced in a later issue 
of the Bulletin. 
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A Legislator’s View of Lobbyists 


By MRS. BERNICE T. VANDER VRIES 


RUSTEES who are working on legislative programs to be presented at the 
next session of their state legislatures may be interested in the following comment of 
a member of the Illinois General Assembly who spoke before a group of lay and 
library leaders called together by the A. L. A. Publicity Committee during the recent 


Midwinter conference in Chicago.—Eb. 


All governments, federal, state, and lo- 
cal, are hard pressed at the present time 
with problems of unemployment and re- 
lief. State governments have, in addition, 
the financing of old age pension systems. 
All of these demands have required large 
expenditures of funds; in fact, the de- 
mands have been so great that new forms 
of taxation have been imposed upon our 
citizenry. 

Because of the pressing importance of 
these enlarged and sometimes new func- 
tions of government, it has become neces- 
sary for the older agencies such as libraries, 
schools, and welfare groups to assert them- 
selves more definitely, in order not to be 
squeezed out in the distribution of public 
funds. It has often become necessary to 
appeal to a higher governmental agency 
than the local in order to obtain sufficient 
funds for existence. With the federal 
government taking out of the local com- 
munities the federal income tax and in 
many states large amounts being collected 
by a sales tax, there is only left to the 
local governments the property tax which 
in the depression has proved the most dif- 
ficult to collect. 


There seems to be firmly established in 
the public mind a definite horror of the 
words, “lobby” or “lobbyist,” as applied to 
sessions of Congress or a state legislature. 
Undoubtedly, there have been abuses in 
this field of government. As a government 
official, however, I feel that the “third 
house,” as we commonly term those who 
are in attendance at the sessions of our 
Illinois legislature, serves a useful purpose. 
While their purpose is of course that of 
aiding or defeating the passage of good or 
bad legislation, as the case may be, and 
their interest may be selfish, yet at the 
same time they can be of assistance to 
harassed members of the legislature. 

In the regular sessions of the Illinois 
legislature, it is not at all uncommon for 
as many as two thousand bills to be in- 
troduced. Many of the bills are long and 
of a highly technical nature. It takes very 
little imagination to picture the confusion 
in the minds of conscientious members who 
have not the time to study the bills or even 
read them if they were equipped to under- 
stand the subject. To my way of think- 
ing, the unelected representatives have the 
opportunity of interpreting the good and 
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bad features of legislation with which they 
are concerned. Many times in a session 
we appeal to them if they have won our 
confidence. 

Let us take the case of the libraries. 
This long established governmental agency 
has for a long time functioned in an un- 
spectacular way. When the libraries of a 
state decide to work together in an appeal 
to the state to secure funds for purchasing 
books or for the improvement of library 
standards, it is obvious that trustworthy 
interpreters of the library program should 
be on the scene of action, perhaps more 
properly called the battle front. 

It is, moreover, not sufficient to have a 
highly competent person in attendance at 
legislative sessions for the sole purpose of 
giving out information. This person or 
persons must become acquainted with 
as many officials as possible in order to 
learn what the real objections are to the 
legislative the 
libraries. 

In addition, the work in the seat of 
government must be “backed up” effec- 
tively in the local units “back home.” 

In my experience, personal contacts be- 
tween officials and constituents are the 
most effective method of securing the pas- 
sage of legislation. 


program sponsored by 


Naturally, everyone 
cannot personally call on his elected 
representatives and therefore correspond- 
ence by mail must be the means of com- 
munication. I have always maintained 
that a few lines expressing the views of 
the writer, personally written, are worth 
more than hundreds of mimeographed 
Often- 
times these are passed around at meetings 
and signed with very little knowledge of 
the subject on the part of the signer. I 
have somewhat the same feeling about 
petitions, recognizing of course that there 


sheets all in the same language. 
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are certain occasions when mass produc- 
tion counts. 

In my opinion, work for library legisla- 
tion should be attacked as one attacks the 
selling game. When a salesman goes to 
a home to sell a household product, he does 
not first tell the housewife how homely or 
how slovenly she is in appearance. Yet, 
many persons in writing to ask for the pas- 
sage of bills, first opine “that all politi- 
cians are crooked” and then demand what 
they want. Politicians are human too. 
Certainly this approach violates all rules 
of the psychology of salesmanship. More- 
over, just as in selling, where a knowledge 
of the article is an asset, so in legislation is 
knowledge of a bill helpful. 

If the libraries are to receive their fair 
share of public support, it is my judgment 
that they must work aggressively in the 
highly competitive field of government. 


OFAN 


The Library Building of Today 


Some things may be said of the mod- 
ern public library building. It should be 
planned from the inside outwardiy; its 
purpose should dominate its exterior ap- 
pearance; no competent architect need be 
hindered thereby in producing a thor- 
oughly acceptable structure from the view- 
point of the man on the street. A badly 
cut up building is an abomination. In- 
terior walls should be reduced to a mini- 
mum; divisions made by book stacks, or 
easily removable walls, will permit of ad- 
justments 


to meet unforeseen future 


changes, and at a negligible expense. 
Fewer and larger rooms mean better light 
and air, greater reader comfort, and 
smaller adequate staff. Domes and sky- 
lights, in these days of increasingly satis- 
factory lighting devices, are an invitation 


to trouble. Above all, any architect, who, 
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for monumental reasons, personal vanity, 
inability to keep pace with the times, pure 
ignorance, or simple lack of skill, compels 
the public to mount a long flight of cold 
granite steps to get to books and informa- 
tion, is an enemy of the people in whose 
punishment the right machine has not yet 
been invented. Let us be done with the 
matter and say that yesterday steps were 
tolerated, because apparently everybody 
was patient and long suffering; today we 
are fast learning the folly of perpetuating 
senseless traditions. A library should be 
as considerate of its users as a modern busi- 
ness man is of his customers: if the latter 
imposed a flight of steps between the side- 
walk and his counters, the sheriff would 
not long delay in slipping a lock on the 
front door. Trustees and _ librarians 
should insist that library buildings be de- 
signed to welcome all those members of 
the public who may not be able to climb 
mountains—and their number is legion. 
One of the finest treatises on this subject 
I earnestly recommend for your study: it 
isa short chapter entitled “Legs vs. Archi- 
tects” in After All by Clarence Day.— 
Milton J. Ferguson in the recent survey 
of the Concord (N.H.) Public Library. 


Quoted with permission. 


OFAN 


Funds Sought for New Washing- 
ton Building 


Tue District of Columbia Appro- 
priation Bill for 1939 as it passed the 
House of Representatives included the sum 
of $60,000 for plans and specifications for 
a new library building to be located on 
property now owned by the D. C. govern- 
ment. The site on Pennsylvania Avenue 
between Sixth Street and John Marshall 
Place, though not the one preferred by the 
library trustees, would be suitable and dig- 


nified. It would be part of the new 
municipal center, and across Pennsylvania 
Avenue would be the new Mellon gallery 
now under construction, the Apex Build- 
ing, and beyond that, the Archives Build- 
ing. It would be convenient for the users 
of the Library of Congress who, wanting 
popular information, congest the service 
which should be restricted to members of 
Congress and scholars. 

The bill is now before the Senate sub- 
committee and official representation has 
recently been made by Colonel Frederic 
A. Delano, chairman of the National Capi- 
tal Park and Planning Commission, and 
George F. Bowerman, the librarian. 
Colonel Delano suggested the site shortly 
before the House hearings and the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the Honorable 
Ross A. Collins, grasped the suggestion as 
a solution of the problem of providing at 
least a start for the library which would 
not involve too great an expense at a time 
that the District government is severely 
handicapped financially. When the bill 
was before the House, the item for a new 
main library building went out on a point 
of order. Representative Collins saved 
the day by rewording the item to read a 
branch library building, in which form the 
sum was passed. This confusion, it is 
hoped, will be cleared up in the Senate. 

The trustees hope if the site and money 
for the plans can be secured this year, that 
money for the building may be spread over 
three subsequent years. It is estimated 
that the building and equipment will cost 
around $2,000,000. 

H. R. 3410, a bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative Collins last year for authori- 
zation of a new central library, has not 
yet been reported out of the Legislative 
Subcommittee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 
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Dividends 


A Few Patd Here and There to Library Patrons 


GOOD seamstress, who found 
that the tendency to buy ready-to-wear 
garments was making it more difficult to 
make a living, sought employment in the 
All went well for 
a time and then came the day when the 
order was issued to reduce the number at 
work in her room. On her way home she 
stopped at the Gary (Ind.) Public Li- 
brary to get something to read and as she 
was leaving she remarked that she had no 
idea what she was going to do. The sug- 
gestion was offered that she take along a 
book on the art of making slip-covers for 
furniture. ‘““That’s an idea,” she said, 
“and I'll call up my old customers; I’m 
sure some of them will give me a chance 
That was the 
beginning of a new and interesting line of 
work for her and one that has kept her 
busy. 


WPA sewing rooms. 


to dress their furniture.” 


NuRSERY MURALS 


A branch library user in Kansas City 
created a new job for himself and for his 
wife. From library books he got the idea, 
the designs, and the color schemes for a 
new type of wall decoration for nurseries. 
Out of five-eighths-inch wood, he makes 
cut-out murals, using Mother Goose and 
other fairy tale characters like “Jack-Be- 
Nimble,” “Three Bears,” and “Mary and 
Her Little Lamb.” 


The man does the 


1 Dividends is a feature sponsored by the junior 
members of the A. L. A. Send stories to Ruth T. 
Manlove, St. Louis Public Library, chairman of the 
Junior Members Subcommittee on Publicity. 


cut-out work, his wife the designing and 
coloring. The panels are all in one piece, 
5 by 12 feet. 


Memory STONES 


The following appreciative letter was 
recently received by the librarian of the 
Vancouver (B.C.) library from the man- 
ager of a local monument company: 

On many occasions we have required data 
to be carved on Memory Stones and several 
times your staff has gone to the trouble of 
searching for this information. Recently we 
required a design of a Welsh harp and in- 
quired from a great many Welsh people 
with no success. Again, a member of your 
staff found a design in a book which was 
of great assistance to us. We appreciate 
this valuable information and wish to thank 
both you and your staff. 


COooKERY 


A settlement house in New York was 
holding a cooking contest and one of the 
guests of honor had requested a special 
soup. The day before the contest, a staff 
member of the settlement house asked in 
the local branch library for this soup 
recipe. Unable to find the recipe in any 
of the cook books in the branch, the li- 
telephoned to the information 
desk of the Reference Department. After 
searching for more than half an hour the 
assistant there called back and suggested 
that the reader come to the central build- 
ing where a number of French cook books 
were available. The soup was served! 


brarian 
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Parent Education Through the 


Library 


By ELIZABETH M. SMITH 


MV ea are public libraries doing, 


or failing to do, in the field of parent edu- 
cation? 

A recent inquiry addressed by the Joint 
Committee on Parent Education of the 
American Library Association and the Na- 
tional Council of Parent Education to a 
selected group of libraries and parent edu- 
cation workers brought replies from 84 
libraries and 75 parent education workers 
well distributed throughout the country. 

Help to the parent in her choice of chil- 
dren’s literature is a service which all 84 
libraries offer. Quality and quantity vary 
from the service which brings from a par- 
ent education leader the comment: ‘We 
have received such excellent service from 
our city library that it is difficult to offer 
any new suggestions,”’ to the almost non- 
existent service which inspired the reply: 
“It seems that we have very few libraries 
in this country which have any books at 
all in child development or parent educa- 
tion.” 

Fifty-one of the 84 libraries offer such 
facilities as special book collections, assist- 
ants who devote a substantial amount of 
time to the work, and special reading or 
meeting rooms. Group leaders are noti- 
fied of new books more or less regularly 
by 49. Advice on reading for parents is 
offered by 68. Lists are published by 55, 
while others reported that they prepare 
lists on request or distribute the Parents’ 
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Bookshelf issued by the A. L. A. A large 
number help parents with their children’s 
reading. Eighty-three hold exhibits, 77 
report that they offer an advisory service, 
and 72 publish lists. 

A few examples of activities cited by 
libraries as most successful include: 

Oakland, Chicago, and Knoxville offer 
courses in children’s literature or in the 
reading of children and adolescents. In 
Oakland, the course is sponsored by the 
home reading chairman of the Oakland 
Council of Parents and Teachers. In Chi- 
cago, it is offered also as a correspondence 
course, and a diploma is given by the state 
congress of parents and teachers. In 
Knoxville, certificates are issued by the 
vocational educational division of the state 
department of education, which pays a 
small stipend to the teachers who are staff 
members. 

The Los Angeles Public Library con- 
siders that its most significant work is done 
with a discussion group of leaders which 
meets weekly in the library and is partici- 
pated in by members of its Teachers’ and 
Children’s Department. With help from 
this group and from local specialists the 
library compiles its list Skillful Parents. 

Denver cites a pre-school study group 
and a radio story hour. Atlanta cites co- 
operation with leaders of the parent-teach- 
er association in organizing vacation 
reading clubs. Youngstown mentions its 
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Mothers’ Room project. Minneapolis 
also mentions a parent-teacher room with 
books, magazines, and pamphlets on par- 
enthood and child guidance. Cleveland 
mentions help to individual parents and 
leaders of groups with selecting books in 
child psychology, child training, and sex 
education. 

Sponsorship of parent education groups 
in cities is varied. Parent-teacher associa- 
tions are responsible for many groups but 
churches, public schools, the American 
Association of University Women, settle- 
ments, colleges, and many other agencies 
have groups under their auspices. 

The National Council of Parent Educa- 
tion with headquarters in New York City 
is an organization to which most parent 
education groups belong. Its establish- 
ment in 1928 marked “the beginning of a 
distinct professional consciousness among 
parent educators.” George D. Stoddard, 
director of the Iowa Child Welfare Re- 
search Station, is chairman, and Ralph P. 
Bridgman, secretary of the joint commit- 
tee, director. 


CounciL’s CHIEF OBJECTIVE 


With variations that are _ inevitable 
under varying local conditions and leader- 
ship, programs that are represented in the 
National Council of Parent Education are 
planned with the objective of making the 
parent a better balanced and more ade- 
quate person in his family relationships, 
not through giving him information and 
advice, but by putting him through the 
educational experience of finding what he 
wants to know and how to put his infor- 
mation to use effectively. This is done 
with the help of “lay leaders,” who are 
trained in groups by professional parent 
education workers. A librarian, if his 
community has a parent education program 
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built on the prevailing model, will find a 
professional director of parent education, 
a lay leadership group, a potential leader- 
ship group, and a parent education council 
or committee, together with a number of 
groups organized under other auspices. 

For the questionnaire to parent educa- 
tion workers, a selected list was made by 
the joint committee with the help of four 
agencies: American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, through Mrs. Harriet A. 
Houdlette, associate in education; Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, through Miss Alice M. Sowers; New 
York State Education Department and 
other programs centered in New York 
State, through Dr. Ruth Andrus, state 
director of child development and parent 
education ; state rural extension programs, 
through Mrs. Lydia A. Lynde, extension 
specialist in parent education of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Most replies to the inquiry came from 
supervisors or directors, many of whom 
were also group leaders. Some were pro- 
fessional, others; lay readers. 

The replies give librarians an oppor- 
tunity to learn something of the adequacy 
of library service to the needs of one sec- 
tion of readers or potential readers, a sec- 
tion with specific and like requirements. 
These replies came, it must be remem- 
bered, from many types of community. 
Not only the extension leaders but many 
of the others supervise groups in small 
towns and rural territory. We should not 
be surprised to learn that most of them 
have to supplement in some way their lo- 
cal book resources. Community libraries 
of some sort are available to almost all. 
Among other resources mentioned are: 
traveling library service from the state, 
school district libraries, county libraries, 
college and university libraries, state li- 
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braries and state library commissions, cir- 
culating libraries in stores, and school 
libraries. 


SHORTCOMINGS MENTIONED 


Parent education workers were asked: 
(1) What forms of library service which 
you believe valuable have you been unable 
to secure? (2) What are the difficulties 
that have stood in the way? (3) What 
suggestions would you like to have the 
committee make to libraries regarding 
services that might be rendered to parents, 
educational workers, and to organized par- 
ent study groups? The shortcomings men- 
tioned most frequently are the result of 
low budgets—lack of books mainly, or lack 
of the newer books or of a sufficient num- 
ber of duplicate copies. Libraries have, 
with few exceptions, created a favorable 
impression by their willingness. It ap- 
pears, however, that the activities of many 
libraries would be more helpful if they 
were planned and carried out with closer 
coéperation. This is a comment several 
times repeated, and it receives reinforce- 
ment in the strong praise given for the 
library service in communities where the 
two agencies work closely together. 

A specific suggestion comes from a 
county extension worker that librarians 
consult with parent education specialists 
on recommended books. Most of the few 
books in the field owned by the libraries 
of her county, she adds, are not written 
by recognized authorities. A state super- 
visor of home economics who is also state 
chairman of parent education for the 
P. T. A. suggests joint conferences be- 
tween librarians, home economics teachers, 
and parent education leaders, “for the pur- 
pose of keeping informed about the best 
available books for the type of work pro- 
posed for the study groups.” 











POINTERS 
for PARENTS 


New Rochelle 
Public Library 


COVER OF NEW ROCHELLE’S NEW 
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The following points were mentioned 
most frequently: (1) more extended free 
library service in the rural areas, (2) more 
books, (3) more publicity on library re- 
sources, (4) more recent books, (5) more 
copies of books, (6) book lists, (7) provi- 
sion for making books more easily avail- 
able to study groups, (8) more book 
service, i.e., help with the selection of 
materials for group use, (9) a special col- 
lection or special shelves for parent educa- 
tion material, or a reading corner for 
books and magazines, (10) notices to 
leaders of new books. 


More Pus ticity A NEED 


The frequency with which publicity was 
mentioned should be noted. Publicity is 
important to parent education workers be- 
cause it is the essence of their success that 
lay leaders shall have sufficient facility in 
the use of printed materials to train par- 
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ents in turn to use books with discrimina- 
tion and skill. They believe that brows- 
ing corners, exhibits, posters, book lists, 
and in particular book announcements to 
leaders will materially support their ef- 
forts. An extension leader suggests “pro- 
vision for a weekly broadcast devoted to 
book reviews and publicity to library re- 
sources in child development and family 
relations.” 

The accessibility to parents of books no 
longer valuable troubles the professional 
worker. Since research in the field of 
child development and family relations is 
going on constantly, the literature of the 
subject is constantly changing also, and 
books are as apt to get out of date as are 
books in science and technology. One 
worker suggests that with the help of a 
professional parent education leader books 
that are still considered excellent be 
separated from those which are no longer 
listed for general use. An A. A. U. W. 
lay leader comments on this point: “The 
older books on parent-child relationships 
are no doubt good but we of the younger 
generation feel that the newer ideas are 
perhaps more scientific and due to this 
feeling want books of today, not those 
published ten to twenty years ago.” 

Libraries which described their method 
of putting books at the disposal of groups 
were evenly divided between those who 
sent books to the place of meeting and 
those who reserved them in the library. 
Six parent education workers included in 
their recommendations that books be made 
more easily available to study groups. 
Some of their comments are: “It seems so 
hard to get those who are not in the habit 
of reading to go to the library. If the 
book is put into their hands they will read 
it.” “I have known of great inconveni- 
ence to members because it was most diff- 
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cult to spend the time in the library to 
read assignments. Mothers of small chil- 
dren have this trouble.” 

Parent education leaders and librarians 
may do their best, working together, to 
lead the parent to books, but ultimately it 
is the parent who decides whether he or 
she will read. Patience is evidently re- 
quired and a willingness on the part of 
libraries to anticipate demand consider- 
ably. “There has not been the response 
we would like on the part of readers,” is 
the comment of several librarians, con- 
curred in by parent education leaders who 
are working closely with librarians on the 
problem. The causes of this situation are 
not considered except incidentally, nor is 
the query answered: 
bility?” Some of the suggestions bring a 
share of responsibility to the door of the 
libraries—more publicity, readier access to 
books, book selection more closely related 
to the needs of groups, book lists prepared 
in consultation with parent education 
workers. Part of the responsibility goes 
to writers in the field. “There is not a 
great deal of literature in the parent edu- 
cation field that is understood and enjoyed 
by parents of non-college caliber. Even 
most of the pamphlets written are too 
complex in wording and idea.” A state 
“Much of 
the material is so far above the heads of 
the average person in that it is not 
usable.” 


“Whose _responsi- 


extension worker comments: 


The re- 
sults of the inquiry show that we are deal- 
ing with a field of adult education which 
has a relatively high degree of organiza- 
tion. 


To summarize in conclusion: 


It is also one with a generally 
accepted philosophy method. Its 
leadership is composed partly of profes- 
sional workers and partly of trained lay 
leaders. Recognizing this as a special field 


and 
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calling for special methods, a number of 
libraries have developed a program of serv- 
ice which has been received gratefully by 
parent education workers. In spite of the 
accomplishments of individual libraries, 
we cannot be complacent in the face of 
the opportunity offered us by such a fact- 
developing program to perfect a specialized 
service, with all the orientation to the pur- 
poses and needs of the movement that such 
specialization requires. 


One essential is closer coéperation on a 
local, state, and national scale than appears 
at present to exist. Where we need pos- 
sibly to begin is, as one parent education 
leader suggests, with a pooling of the suc- 
cessful methods of codperation already in 
action. Once such cooperation is estab- 
lished, other steps will suggest themselves. 
Some of the directions they might take are 
indicated in this report. 


3D * KE 


$2,000,000 Federal Grant Recom- 
mended 


/ \\ FEDERAL grant for library 


service for rural areas, to begin a year 
hence at $2,000,000 and to be raised by 
1944 to $6,000,000, is one of the recom- 
mendations embodied in the report of the 
President’s Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation, transmitted by President Roose- 
velt to Congress, February 23. 

At the request of the President’s com- 
mittee last June, the A. L. A. Executive 
Board appointed a special committee on 
Federal Relations to Libraries to study 
and report on library needs as a part of 
general education. As reported in the 
February Bulletin (page 73), Louis 
Round Wilson headed the committee, of 
which Carleton B. Joeckel, Harry Miller 
Lydenberg, and Jerome K. Wilcox were 
members. 

Other grants recommended by the 
President’s committee, to develop the six- 
year education plan outlined, are for gen- 
eral aid to elementary and secondary 
education, preparation of teachers, school 
buildings, state departments of education, 


and adult education. The total for all 
purposes would be $70,000 the first year 
and $199,000 in 1944. 

The library fund, if the committee’s 
recommendations are followed, would be 
allocated on the basis of rural population. 

Part of the proposed general aid fund 
for elementary and secondary education 
may be spent for textbooks and reading 
material. 

While the library grants represent 
simply one category in the plan to develop 
education throughout the nation, it 
should be noted that such grants would 
not be lumped with grants for education 
but would be specifically designated for 
libraries. 

The complete report of the A. L. A. 
committee is expected to appear as one of 
a series of monographs to be published 
by the advisory committee as supplements 
to the main report. Recommendations in 
the library report are in line with policies 
regarding federal relations with libraries 


indorsed by the A. L. A. Council. 
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Lively Interest in New Science Lists 


/ \LTHOUGH the series of four- 


teen lists, “Science for Young People,” has 
just been released, orders are pouring in, 
and many requests for individual sets have 
been received, according to a report from 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 

The A. L. A. Section for Library Work 
with Children has carefully prepared this 
series of lists on natural science for boys 
and girls from six to fifteen. Publishers 
and prices of books are given for those who 
wish a buying guide. The committee in 
charge included Harriet G. Long, School 
of Library Science, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, chairman; Janet W. Acheson, 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh; Lois Fan- 
nin, Edison School Library, Long Beach, 
California; Elizabeth Fishell, Cleveland 
Public Library; and Mrs. Louise S. Shep- 
ard, Public Library of the District of 
Columbia. 

Front covers of two of the lists are 
reproduced herewith, to show the attrac- 
tive and varying design. Cuts have been 
generously lent by publishers. Each list 
is of a different color, printed in black. 
The complete series includes: 

1. The Wonders of the Natural World 
—a general list 

2. Men Who Found Out 

3. Exploring with the Naturalist 

4. The Sky, the Wind, and the Weather 

5. The Changing Earth 

6. Modern Physics, Chemistry, and Elec- 
tricity 

7. Nature’s Garden 

8. How To Know the Trees and Shrubs 

g. Animals and Their Ways 

10. Birds of Forest, Field, and Stream 

11. Wonder World of Insects 
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12. In the Water and along the Shore; 
Reptiles of Land and Sea 

13. Ancient Man 

14. Eyes To See—a fiction list 


Prices of the lists are as follows: 


Complete set of 14—35 cents 

Five to 50 copies of a kind—2 cents each 

Fifty to 200 copies—14 cents each 

Two hundred copies or more—1 cent each 

Assorted lots, if not less than 25 of a 
kind, same as for quantities given above 


Orders may be addressed to Elsa Clark, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 








Swan-Song of a Junior 


By J. H. SHERA 


ARLY last fall, when your chairman 
urged my participation in this evening’s 
program, the tone of his invitation 
prompted me to suspect that he was sug- 
gesting a petulant display of polysyllabic 
pyrotechnics, a kind of forensic slaughter 
of the innocents, or, if you insist, a “Shera- 
ing” of the lambs. 

Admittedly such a procedure would have 
been in complete accord with accepted 
tradition, for ever since that warm June 


evening, some six years ago, when two. 


hundred ardent library novitiates eschew- 
ing the less esoteric delights of a shore 
dinner at Savin Rock, assembled within 
the very shadow of Harkness memorial to 
breathe the spark of life into the 
J. M. R. T., that newcomer to our pro- 
fessional world has not lacked paternal 
guidance. Bryson, Wyer, McDiarmid, 
Carnovsky, Berthold, Danton, Hart, 
Stanford—so varied and impressive has 
been the parade of those willing to play 
the Polonius to this bibliographical 
Laertes, that irresistible becomes the temp- 
tation to see oneself as a part of this 
apostolic succession. 

But there is a consideration other than 
mere personal pride that prompts this eve- 
ning’s presentation. Having passed the 
thirty-fourth anniversary of my nativity, I 
am all too rapidly approaching that period 
of life which, as juniors have mutually 
agreed, foreshadows the onset of profes- 
sional senility and decay. It may be, then, 
that in your magnanimity you will grant 
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my words certain of those Cassandrian 
qualities of perspective and clairvoyance 
that mankind is wont to attribute only to 
those who, their life spans almost run, 
stand at the brink of eternity. 

There is probably no way of judging the 
future except by the experiences of the 
past—we have Macaulay’s word for 
that—so a retrospective glance o’er trav- 
eled roads may not now be amiss. What, 
then, are the specific achievements to the 
credit of this round table since that first 
memorable New Haven meeting in ’31? 
Above all else, of course, looms the Morsch 
bibliography of library literature—with- 
out question, a real achievement for which 
all who are truly interested in the progress 
of the profession should be, and I believe 
are, sincerely grateful. Certainly the con- 
dition of my own copy is ample testimony 
of its usefulness. Here, indeed, is con- 
crete proof that the juniors, given a specific 
goal and competent leadership, can make 
a professional contribution of lasting 
value. 

All this happened in the first two years 
of group life. What of the record since? 
Having thus labored and brought forth a 
“mountain” of no small proportion, it 
would seem almost as though our profes- 
sional initiative had perished in the throes 
of one agonizing birth. There are, to be 
sure, some lesser activities that have not 
died a-borning, some work on library 
publicity, a national network of state and 
regional groups that ape the parent or- 
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ganization in their professional impotency, 
a system presided over by a group of re- 
gional codérdinators who should be gra- 
ciously forgiven for they know not what 
they do. 

We have met at repeated intervals to 
consider our destinies, have discussed them 
ourselves, and have asked others to discuss 
them for us ad infinitum and ad nauseam. 
We have been used as a sounding board 
for the reverberation of innumerable 
theories, a springboard from which the 
more aggressive have catapulted them- 
selves into positions of prominence beyond 
our pale; even, I have been led to believe, 
a diving board whence the querulous have 
sought solacing immersion in the turbu- 
lent sea of matrimony. Our numbers 
include those few, God bless their per- 
spicacity, who envisage a constructive 
program for the group and would make 
of us, despite our immobility, a living force 
for professional welfare, but in the end 
they find themselves, like the characters 
in a drama of Tolstoy or Gorki, unable to 
break through the oppressive weight of the 
inertia of the mass. 


FORTUNATELY FEW 


There are still others, happily few I 
believe, who see the round table only as an 
instrumentality for the promotion of their 
own selfish ends. Such a one was he who, 
writing to one of our most respected 
elders, urged that the entire affairs of the 
A. L. A. be transferred immediately to 
the leadership of his own callow ilk. 
Finally, there is that ubiquitous hinterland 
of membership—drawn irresistibly as are 
insects to the flame—which tags along to 
see the fun. 

Each passing year brings a newly elected 
chairman, who, taking up the gavel with 
renewed hope and vigor, blithely hitches 
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our wagon to a celestial body of profes- 
sional achievement, only to discover in the 
end that a shaft has broken or that he has 
coupled the vehicle to a tumbling mete- 
oroid. A few, with lashing tongues and 
vitriolic pens have striven to sting our 
sensibilities into constructive activity, as 
did the bee to Ferdinand, but such success 
as they attained was spent in a fleeting 
paroxysmal anguish born of an outraged 
pride. Like that immortal Toro Ferocio, 
when the hour of opportunity arrives, we 
are content to sit just quietly and sniff. 

In our program of activities, we have 
encompassed everything from sponsoring 
pretentious projects to conducting con- 
tests—from concordances to depression 
surveys; we have thrashed out among our- 
selves the probable direction of our mani- 
fest destinies ; we have listened attentively 
to panel discussions of the same; and, 
finally, we have munched sandwiches and 
drunk tea! Small wonder, then, that we 
have aroused inextinguishable laughter 
among the blessed gods. Not mirthful in 
ourselves, we have, indeed, been the cause 
of mirth in others. 

Yet, there are so many jobs that need to 
be done; so much of value that the juniors 
could contribute to the advancement of the 
professional community. ‘The formation 
of a philosophy; the promotion of a com- 
prehensive study of the interrelationships 
between library techniques and the society 
they serve; the development of a genuine 
“left-wing” movement within professional 
ranks that by its own venturesome fear- 
lessness would not recoil with horror from 
a new idea simply because of its novelty; 
the conducting of an extensive personnel 
study of junior membership so that indi- 
viduals might be drawn into activities co- 
incident with their own peculiar interests; 
the organization of the affairs and pro- 
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cedures of the J. M. R. T. in a manner 
so effective as to demonstrate our right to 
contribute constructively to the forthcom- 
ing reorganization of the A. L. A.; the 
extension of public consciousness of the 
newly formed coéperative book club which, 
organized on Rochdalian principles, gives 
promise of contributing in no small degree 
to the growth of book ownership among 
library patrons—thus we might go on 
and on, reiterating what has been said 
many times before; indulging our fancies 
in gossamery fantasies, trying to see our- 
selves— 


As we wish we were, 
As we might have been, 
As we cannot be. 


But it is only wishful thinking. In the 
end we must confess the reality of our 
own impotence in the face of opportunity. 

Whence, then, is the source of this in- 
effectiveness that so successfully binds our 
hands from consequential achievement ? 
Is it inherent in the technical structure of 
the round table itself? Does it arise from 
the cumulative effect of our own individual 
incapacities? Or does the great fault of 
the Junior Members Round Table lie in 
the fact that it is composed entirely of 
junior members? Is the fault, dear Bru- 
tus, in our stars or in ourselves that we 
are underlings? I submit the proposition 
that both elements contribute to this un- 
happy state of affairs. 

Structurally, the round table was 
erected on a fallacious premise. To assert 
that coincidence in chronological age is 
any guarantee of community of interest is 
sheer sophistry. The professional com- 
plexion of this junior group evinces a 
complete microcosm of contemporary li- 
brarianship, and this is reflected in a multi- 
plicity of interests which, when we attempt 


to reduce them to a common denominator, 
display a strikingly small degree of inter- 
relationship. Whether we are public, 
academic, or “special” librarians, with 
primary interests in publicity, juveniles, or 
incunabula, has a very great deal to do 
with our respective attitudes toward pro- 
posed junior activities. Can this condi- 
tion be corrected, then, by destroying the 
present organizational pattern and build- 
ing a new departmentalized scheme based 
upon function or type of library? I 
think not, even though it might be proved 
that such a system could be controlled as 
to complexity. 


INHERENT IN OURSELVES 


There are two reasons why such a 
mechanical readjustment would not result 
in the desired increase in efficiency, and 
both of these are inherent in ourselves. 

The first is an ignorance of, or at least 
an uncertainty as to our objectives. Ask 
of the next dozen juniors you happen to 
meet what he or she most desires for the 
advancement of the group. ‘The replies 
will be similar only in the vagueness of 
their expression. There will be discon- 
tented murmurings about raising salaries, 
incoherent babblings about certification, 
loose talk about the correction of unem- 
ployment, pompous preachment about ad- 
vancing the profession, and a few, perhaps, 
who will openly confess indifference. 
There may be some who can offer certain 
concrete proposals, but even they will suf- 
fer from a paucity of suggestions for their 
realization. 

The second is, I believe, the source or 
origin of the first, and helps to explain, at 
least partially, why we are something of a 
lost generation, so helpless in directing 
our professional destinies. It is no mi- 
sogynistic defense of alleged male superi- 
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ority to assert that librarianship, like 
teaching in the elementary school, has long 
suffered from excessive feminization, and 
that recovery from this handicap alone 
will be necessarily slow. There is a dis- 
tinct need, I believe, for a basic unbiased 
study of the reasons why college graduates 
of the feminine sex choose to become li- 
brarians, a study that should be supple- 
mented by an investigation into the 
marriage rate during the first ten years 
of professional life. Obviously, it will not 
be so high as that among air-line hostesses, 
school teachers, or possibly even nurses 
(the added year of study beyond the bac- 
calaureate degree would in part explain 
this) but I am prone to believe that it will 
still indicate that a rather large percentage 
of these young girls who enter librarian- 
ship in the full flush of enthusiasm rather 
soon retire to the oblivion of domesticity. 
Thus, when we necessarily limit our mem- 
bership to the first dozen years of profes- 
sional practice, we are not choosing the 
most fertile soil in which to grow a strong 
vigorous spirit of group consciousness and 
solidarity. In the background, too, lurks 
the stubborn and unpleasant conviction 
that by and large the outstanding college 
graduates, regardless of sex, are not espe- 
cially attracted to the field of library 
service. Library schools will, of course, 
resent any such aspersions cast in the di- 
rection of their protégés, but until they can 
furnish us with a substantial body of 
authentic information to the contrary, we 
will have to accept at face value the tenta- 
tive conclusion of superficial observation. 

Thus we have reviewed our unfortunate 
position as junior members and have 
sketched, in passing at least, a few of the 
factors that contribute to our delinquency. 
The time has now come, I believe, to put 
that classic interrogation of modern in- 
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credulity—‘“So, what?” Shall we con- 
tinue to muddle through, vaguely hoping 
that in some distant future we shall, per- 
haps by capricious accident, blindly stum- 
ble upon success? Or shall we openly 
acknowledge failure, refuse the perpetua- 
tion of this professional hypocrisy, and 
boldly disband? 

I believe that we can escape between 
the horns of this dilemma. There is one 
thing that we juniors can do reasonably 
well, and it has its place in our professional 
mise en scene. You will recall my earlier 
reference to the munching of sandwiches 
and the drinking of tea. Now, I do not 
propose to launch on any panegyric to 
extol the cultivation of social graces. The 
fact remains, I believe, that making con- 
tacts and developing friendships are among 
the most vital purposes of a library confer- 
ence. The papers and proceedings, if they 
are worth consideration, can be perused, 
with more effect, in the quiet of one’s own 
study. After all, as individuals, juniors 
are really rather worth knowing. One 
does not soon forget the not insignificant 
pleasures of a luncheon at the Westmore- 
land Club, a breakfast at the Drake, a 
tea a-top the British Empire Building. 
I believe that such a program might have 
much to recommend it—at least it should 
appeal to the unwilling Vestals in our 
midst. 

“But!” I hear my critics cry, “this is 
prompted merely by your own excessive 
predilection for socio-gastronomics. To 
confine junior activities to this flimsy bond 
of union can but lead to ultimate disinte- 
gration—this, sir, is the counsel of de- 
spair!”’ Well, it may be that they are 
right—the proof I leave in your hands. 

As for me, I go to join the ranks of the 
elders in that charnel house of professional 
superannuation—the A. L. A., to you! 
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HE “Libraries Look Ahead” Contest is on! But not for very much longer! The 
closing date is April 1, 1938. 


Libraries Look Ahead is the theme—and it means whatever you want it to mean: 
library buildings, personnel, services, education, the public. ... Whatever your beliefs 
about libraries in the coming years, they will be welcome. 


First prize for an essay of not more than 1,000 to 1,500 words will be: $100 and 
publication in the New Republic and A. L. A. Bulletin; second and third prizes: 
books and possible publication. Three manuscripts will be chosen for honorable 
mention. The sponsors, the Junior Members Round Table and the Bulletin, reserve 
the right to withhold the first prize should no manuscript merit publication. 


Ask your friends to enter this contest. The public is invited as well as librarians 


and assistants, trustees, and students. Let’s make this contest a community affair 
with ideas from everybody! 


Judges for the contest include: Bruce Bliven, editor, New Republic; Mrs. Beatrice 
Sawyer Rossell, editor, A. L. A. Bulletin; and Gerald McDonald, chairman of the 
Junior Members Round Table. 


Entries should be postmarked not later than April 1, 1938, and sent to “Libraries 


Look Ahead” Contest, Marie D. Loizeaux, Contest Chairman, Public Library, New 
Rochelle, New York. 
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Activities and Projects of the Board 


of Education for Librarianship 


By ANITA M. HOSTETTER 
Secretary of the Board 


HAT work is done by the Board 
of Education for Librarianship? Who 
actually carries on each of its projects 
and how are its activities financed? To 
answer these and similar questions for the 
Executive Board of the American Li- 
brary Association, a chart has been pre- 
pared to include not only present activities 
and projects but also a selection of those 
which have been completed. The arrange- 
ment is strictly alphabetical to avoid any 
implication of relative importance. 

The functions of the Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship as officially outlined 
by the A. L. A. Council are enumerated 
in the A. L. A. Handbook, page H-22. 
Most of its activities have developed in 
applying these somewhat broad functions 
to changing conditions in education for li- 
brarianship; some of them have been spe- 
cifically assigned by action of the Council 
and Executive Board. Much time-con- 
suming work of the board is necessarily 
concerned with the advisory services which 
the board as a component part of the 
A. L. A. owes to the members of the 
Association. Such services, because they 
are continuing, are often undeservedly 
minimized in importance when viewed in 
relation to some more temporary but more 
dramatic project. The chart attempts to 
show the range of activities, both continu- 
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ing and temporary, and also to indicate 
that an activity once begun need not be 
carried on indefinitely. ‘The board fre- 
quently reviews its activities, not only for 
the purpose of adjusting them to the finan- 
cial support available, but to redirect its 
work more closely in relation to chang- 
ing needs and demands in its particular 
field. 

The chart refers to the staff of the board 
in connection with many activities and 
projects. This staff at A. L. A. Headquar- 
ters consists of the secretary, who is also 
chief of the Department of Library Edu- 
cation and Personnel, the assistant to the 
board, and Additional 
stenographic assistance is secured at occa- 


one secretary. 
sional intervals when pressure of work is 
heaviest. Less often in recent years, an 
additional professional assistant has been 
appointed for brief periods. ‘The contri- 
bution of the members of the board to its 
work, given generously and without re- 
muneration, cannot be overrated. 

The chart also mentions special funds 
as the source of support for certain under- 
takings of the board. In 1935 and again 
in 1936, the board received from the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York grants of 
approximately $3,000 each to enable it to 
carry on or to resume activities not pro- 


vided for under its regular budget. An- 
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other grant of $10,000 was made in 1936 
by the same foundation to subsidize the 
special investigation of problems in educa- 
tion for librarianship. The twelfth and 
thirteenth annual reports of the board 
(A. L. A. Bulletin, May, 1936, pages 


AcTIVITY OR PRroyect STATUS AND WorRK INVOLVED 





Accrediting of library 


Continuous; collection of re- 
schools 


ports and information 
Visits of inspection; on 
quest 


re- 


Preparation of reports on 
inspection 

Return visits to accredited 
library schools; periodic 


Continuous; collection and 


Advisory service to li- 
1 analysis of information 


brary training 
agencies 

a. Corre spondence 
and interviews 

b. Visits to agencies 


Includes discouragement of 
unnecessary agencies 
Irregular 


Irregular; based on informa- 
tion currently collected 
and experience of author 


Articles on aspects of 
education for libra- 
rianship, certifica- 
tion, etc. 


collection of in- 
formation; comparison of 
state laws, plans and con- 
ditions affecting certifica- 
tion; correspondence and 
interviews 

Correspondence and 
interviews 


Certification Continuous; 


. Advisory service 
to state committees, 


etc. 
b. Summary of state About annual; based on 
laws and schemes current collection of data 


of certification; 
issues, 1929- date 

6 Open. meetings: 
Midwinter confer- 
ence, 1935, with 
League of Library 
Commissions; Rich- 
mond conference 
with National Asso- 
ciation of State Li- 
braries and League 
of Library Com- 
missions 


five 


Arrangements and 
participation 


Coéperation with Current; correspondence, 


other groups and conferences, joint commit- 
associations tees, attendance at meet- 
ings 
Examples: National Educa- 
tion Association, North 


Central Association, South- 
ern Association, Association 
of American Library 


Schools, Professional Train- 


ing Section, 
Committee, 

Fellowships 

ships 


Terminology 
Committee on 
and Scholar- 
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and 


316-27, 
496-504) 


September, 
review 


1937, 
accomplishments 
plans for work under these _ grants. 
Subsidy the General Education 
Board for one project is noted on the 
chart. 


pages 
and 


from 





_By - HOM DONE How FINANCED 








Regular budget of beard 


Members of board 


Fees from library schools 
and staff 


visited; expense of 

second visitor charged 

to fund for special 

work 

Members and staff Regular budget 

Members and staff Fund for special work 
since 1935 


Staff Regular budget 


Chiefly staff Regular budget 


Members and staff Usually no special 
expense; visits 
scheduled with other 


trips. Fee as for 
inspection would be 
possible 


Members, staff, and 


: Regular budget 
others on invitation 


of board 
Staff Regular budget 
Staff Regular budget 
Staff Regular budget 


Staff and members Regular budget 


Staff and members Usually regular budget; 
special activities, as 
with American Associa- 
tion of Teachers 
Colleges and Southern 
Association on teacher- 
librarian studies, cov- 
ered partially by fund 
for special work 
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Activity | OR PROJECT 


Status AND WorkK INVOLVED 


By Wuom Done 





Criticism of manu- 
scripts on librarian- 
ship as a profession 


Exchanges of library 
positions 


Fellowships, scholar- 
ships, and other 
forms of student 
aid 


Information on op- 
portunities and 
preparation for 
library work 


Internships 


Library school 
faculties 


Negro librarians 


Post-professional edu- 
cation of hbrarians 


Recruiting 


Occasional 


Reports of subcommittee 
members received June, 
1937. Conference planned 
with Board on Salaries, 
Staff, and Tenure and 
with Personnel Division 


Current; collection of infor- 
mation on sources available 

Publication of list of sources, 
periodic 1926-date 

Answer inquiries on forms of 
student aid 

Annual distribution of 
announcements of A. L. A. 
fellowships 


Current; answer all inquiries 
received at headquarters. 
In 1936-37, requests aver- 
aged 135 a month; based 
on continuous collection of 
data. (See Recruiting) 


Current; tentative report on 
special study received 
June, 1937; now under 
revision 


Open meeting, Richmond 
conference, sponsored 
jointly with Professional 
Training Section 


Current; secured in 1936 
ata on interests of fac- 
ulties in further study; 
data sent to Committee 
on Fellowships and 
Scholarships 

Proposed conference with 
Committee on Fellowships 
and Scholarships and offi- 
cers of Association of 
American Library Schools 
on opportunities of faculty 
members for study 


Conference on training of 
Negro librarians, 1931; 
arrangements, participa- 

_ tion, and report 

Current; summer courses for 
Negro teacher-librarians, 
1936-38, in codperation 
with Southern Association, 
state departments of edu- 
cation 


In progress; special study 


Letter to college presidents, 
1936 


In progress, article on 
opportunities for men 


Staff 


Subcommittee of 
board, 1935-37 


Staff 


Supervised by staff 


Staff 


Francis St. John, 
New York Public 
Library, under di- 
rection of Keyes 
Metcalf 

Arrangements by staff 


Staff 


Staff and members 


Staff and members 


Chiefly staff 


Helen F. Pierce, 
under the direction 
of University of 
Chicago, Graduate 


Library School, 
1937-38 
Joseph L. Wheeler 


Charles H. Compton 
and Charles E. 
Butler 


How 


FINANCED 


Regular budget , 


No expense i 


Regular budget 
’ 
Regular budget; clerical ) 
assistance charged to { 
Committee on Fellow. 


ships and_ Scholarships } 
Regular budget 


Carnegie Corporation 
grant for investigations 


Regular budget 


Regular budget 


Regular budget 


Regular budget 


Regular budget: Staff 
salaries and _ head- 
quarters expenses 

Fund for special work: 
Travel and conference 
expenses 

General Education Board 
grant: Subsidy of four 
institutions chosen to 
give the courses 


Carnegie Corporation 
grant for investigations 


Printing by Enoch Pratt 
Free Library 

Regular budget for 
distribution 

Regular budget 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 
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—————————————————— 

ACTIVITY OR PROJECT 

_—————— 
Recruiting 
(Continued) 


Review of projects, 

} experiments, etc., 

in education for 
librarianship 


Specialization | in 
library trawming 


Standards for library 
training agencies 


Statistics of library 
schools 


Surveys of library 
training agenctes 
and personnel 
needs in selected 
states 


Training of school 
librarians 

a. Joint Committee, 
American Associa- 
tion of Teachers 
Colleges-American 
Library Association 


STATUS AND WoRK INVOLVED 


By Wuom Done 


How FINANCED 





Frequent revision of Train- 
ing for Library Work and 
List of Accredited Library 
Schools 

Current correspondence 


In progress; begun in 
summer, 1936 


Analysis of offerings of 
library schools, 1936-37; 
tabulation for use of board 

Joint meetings, June, 1937, 
with Special Libraries 
Association, American 
Association of Law Li- 
braries, Hospital Libraries 
Committee, usic Library 
Association; reported in 
A. L. A. Bulletin, August, 
1937 


For library schools: Minimum 
Standards for Library 
Schools, 1925-33; Minimum 
Requirements ‘od Library 
Schools, 1933-date, used 
for accrediting 

For teacher-librarian training 
agencies: Minimum Stand- 
ards, 1926-34; 

Minimum Requirements 
1934-date, used for 
advisory purposes only 

For summer courses: Mint- 
mum Standards, 1926-33. 
Now included in Minimum 
Requirements for Library 
Schools. In 1931, ac- 
creditation of all other 
types of summer courses 
was withdrawn 

For training and apprentice 
classes: Minimum Stand- 
ards, 1926. Never used in 
accrediting; not now effec- 
tive 


Annual, 1925-date; collection 
and publication 


Proposed, 1937-38 


Joint committee appointed by 
board, 1933-36 


Report, How Shall We Edu- 
cate Teachers and Libra- 
rians for Library Service 
in Schools. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1936 


Staff 


Staff 


Secretary of board 


Temporary assistant, 
three months, 
1936-37 

Arrangements by staff 

a by 
members and staff 

Report by a member 


Formulated by staff 
and members with 
advice from edu- 
cators and library 
school faculties 


Similar procedure 


Similar procedure 


Similar procedure 


Staff 


Members and 
secretary of board 
for field work 


One member and 
secretary of board 
were respectively 
member and secre- 
tary of joint com- 
mittee 


Lucile F. Fargo and 
seminar at Colum- 
bia University 
School of Library 
Service conducted 
investigations in one 
year and prepared 
tentative report 


Regular budget 


Regular budget 


a budget: 
ecretary’s salary and 
stenographic service 

Carnegie Corporation 
re for investiga- 
tions: Salary of 
temporary assistant, 
three months, 1936 


Salary from fund for 
special work 


Regular budget 


Regular budget 


Regular budget 


Regular budget 


Regular budget 


Regular budget 


Carnegie Corporation 
fund for investiga- 
tions: Travel and field 
expenses, possibly a 
special assistant ; 

Regular budget: Salaries 
of staff and head- 
quarters expense of 
arrangements, reports, 
etc. 


Fund for special work: 
Travel and conference 
expenses, distribution 
of report and other 
office expenses ; 

Regular budget: Salaries 
of staff 


Special Carnegie 
Corporation grant: 
Miss Fargo’s salary 
and printing of report 
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ACTIVITY OR 


PROJECT 
b. Survey of teacher- 
librarian training 

agencies 


c. Conference on 
training school 
librarians and 
children’s librarians 


Training agencies 
other than library 
schools 


Library curriculum 
study, 1925-30 


Library terminology 


Survey of lib-ary 
school situation 
southern states 


n 


Survey of library 
schools in 
California 


Survey of facilities 
for training school 
librarians in Cali- 
fornia, 1930 


STaTus AND WoRK INVOLVEI 


) By Wuom Done 

Field survey in spring of Secretary and _ assist- 
1935 and summers of ant to board; 

1935 and 1936 special assistant in 


Report, The Preparation of 
Teacher-Librarians, 
I 1937 


summer of 1936 


Proposed conference, Members of staff 
1937-38, with Board on 
Library Service to Chil- 
dren and Young People 

Outline of study by joint Joint committee, 
committee of Professional Professional Train- 
Training Section and ing Section and 
board, 1935-36, to be board 
included in state surveys 
if possible 

CoMPLETED 


Publication of seven 
in cooperation with 
Editorial Committee 


General arrangements 
and coéperation by 
staff and members 


books, 


“Standard terminology in 
education with particular 
reference to librarianship’ 
—1927 

Terms and 
collected 
volunteers 

Current codperation with 
Committee on Library 
Terminology, 1931-date 


Member of board 


definitions 
1929-31 by 


Supervision hy staff 


and a member 


Staff 


Keport published 1931 Secretary of board 
and special 
assistant 


Report sent to institutions 
concerned and professional 
organizations in California 


Chairman and 
secretary of board 


Field survey; report to state 
department of education assistant secretary 
of A. L. A 
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How FInAncep 


Fund for special work: 
Travel, field expenses, 
salary of special 
assistant, printing and 
distribution of report 

port 

Regular budget: Salaries 
of staff and headquar 
ters expenses 

Regular budget 


No expense 


Regular budget: Salaries 
of staff of board 

Special Carnegie 
Corporation grant: 
Exnense of actual 
study 


Regular budget 


Regular budget 


Regular budget 


Special Carnegie 
Corporation grant: 
Travel and field 
expenses, printing of 
report 

Regular budget: 
of secretary and 
arrangements and 
preparation of reports 


Salaries 
staff, 


Fund for special work: 
Travel and field 
expenses 

Regular budget: Salaries 
of staff, arrangements 
for survey, preparation 
and distribution of 
report 


Regular budget 
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Carnegie Grants for Libraries, 


1936-37 


ORE that half a million dollars 
was expended for library interests by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York in 
1936-37, according to the recently pub- 
lished report of the president of the cor- 
poration, Frederick P. Keppel. 

The largest grant of $300,000 was 
made for the purchase of books in Ameri- 
can junior colleges. The next largest, 
$59,455, was for “library service develop- 
ment” in the United States and British 
Dominions, through such media as micro- 
photography equipment for the New York 
Public Library and ass’stance to the Brit- 
ish Columbia Library Commission. From 
funds previously allocated, grants of 
$150,000 each were made toward the en- 
dowment of the University of Michigan 
Department of Library Science and the 
University of California School of Li- 
brarianship. 

How a foundation operates to secure 
disinterested and competent help in carry- 
ing through one of its projects is indicated 
in a rather full report of the steps taken 
by the corporation in connection with the 
grants for libraries of junior colleges. In- 
cidentally, the number of students in 
junior colleges today is roughly 129,000 
as compared with 50,000 ten years ago, 
indicating, as Dr. Keppel points out, “the 
growing importance of the junior college 
movement as an educational phenomenon.” 
Quoting from the report: 


An Advisory Group on Junior College 
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Libraries, composed of nine members with 
Dr. William Warner Bishop as its chairman, 
and five consultants, began in November, 
1934, to sift from the reported total of 541 
junior colleges those which were really ad- 
ministrative units of larger organizations, 
and those which were proprietary in charac- 
ter (Negro junior colleges were also elimi- 
nated as falling within another study of the 
Corporation). A request for information 
was then prepared and sent to the remaining 
institutions ; this was filled out and returned 
by 327 of them. From this number, and on 
the basis of reports received, 181 junior col- 
leges were selected for more careful in- 
vestigation, which in each instance included 
a personal visit of inspection by an experi- 
enced librarian. On the basis of these 
reports and other sources of information, 
and with some reference to geographical dis- 
tribution and different types of support or 
control, the selection of 92 institutions to 
receive grants was made in May, 1937. At 
the same time a set of standards for junior 
college libraries, prepared on the basis of the 
experience of the Advisory Group, was pub- 
lished and distributed. In the interest of 
economy and efficiency a central purchasing 
agency has been established, but, as in the 
case of the earlier program for four-year 
colleges, the actual selection of books to be 
purchased lies entirely within the discretion 
of the institution receiving the grant... . 

Although organized for a specific purpose, 
the Advisory Group has become perhaps the 
best informed center of general information 
in the country on the junior college; and the 
influence of the program carried forward 
under its direction may prove to be of more 
than passing significance, not only upon 
the use of books but upon the educational 
activities of these colleges as a whole. 


arene homeo 
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TRIBUTE TO LIBRARIANS 

Dr. Keppel in his report pays high trib- 
ute to librarians and to the morale which 
they maintained during the depression. 
“No other agency in the country was more 
cruelly hit by the depression than the pub- 
lic library,” he observes, “yet the members 
of no profession maintained their morale 
better than the librarians. That the li- 
braries and the librarians have trium- 


phantly weathered the storm was abun- 
dantly evident to anyone who attended the 
great convention of the American Library 
Association held in New York in June, 
1937.” 

Franklin F. Hopper of the New York 
Public Library is now serving as informal 
library adviser to the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion for a two-year period, succeeding, in 
that capacity, Charles E. Rush of Yale. 
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State Aid for Virginia School Libraries 


TATE aid in the amount of $200,000 
for libraries in Virginia public schools is 
requested in former Governor George C. 
Peery’s budget bill now pending in the 
Virginia General Assembly, according to 
word received from C. W. Dickinson, Jr., 
director, school libraries and textbooks, 
Virginia State Board of Education. A 
second bill to amend and reénact the pres- 
ent state aid law has also been introduced 
into the assembly. If and when these two 
bills are passed, the state board of educa- 
tion will plan to match $100,000 of state 
funds with $100,000 of local school funds 
and funds secured from other sources for 
the purchase of $200,000 worth of library 
books for each of the next two years. 

More than one million dollars has been 
spent for books purchased with state aid 
for public school libraries in Virginia since 
1908. Approximately $820,000 of this 
amount has been spent since the state board 
of education established the Division of 
School Libraries and Textbooks in 1923. 

Directions for ordering books to be pur- 
chased with state aid are given in the Li- 


brary Manual for Virginia Public Schools 
issued by the state board of education, a 
new edition of which has just been pub- 
lished. Supervision over selection is main- 
tained by confining purchases made with 
state aid to books chosen from approved 
lists. 

State aid at the rate of $10 for each 
$40 unit order is allowed under the present 
law. If the two above mentioned bills are 
passed, state aid in the amount of $30 for 
each $60 unit order will be allowed. No 
state aid is allowed on any fractional part 
of a unit order, nor when more than five 
copies of a single title are included in the 
order for one school. When a county or 
city consolidates the orders for several 
schools, the usual state aid is allowed with- 
out any limit on large orders. Each pub- 
lisher ships the books directly to the 
schools. 

School librarians in Virginia recently 
presented Mr. Dickinson with a fountain 
pen desk set in appreciation for what he 
has done for the advancement of school 
libraries in Virginia. 
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The Réle of the Library in 
Adult Education 


ERE is a survey course covering 
the field of adult education in America for 
the readers’ adviser or other interested li- 
brarian.t Louis R. Wilson’s excellent 
introduction shows very definitely how 
these major papers given at the library 
institute at the University of Chicago last 
summer together form a sequence of recent 
information on one of the most important 
movements in the educational world. 

The book has a marked stimulating 
quality since it states so many of the issues 
which confront libraries today and which 
will continue to do so for some time to 
come. 

Beginning with the “Philosophy of 
Adult Education” by Lyman Bryson, and 
ending with Alvin Johnson’s paper on the 
“Significance of the Library As An Adult 
Educational Agency,” the series of papers 
includes the program in the public schools, 
in colleges, and in organizations, such as 
the parent-teacher groups, agricultural ex- 
tension, and WPA. Other authorities 
discuss the learning process, educational 
methods, modern media including radio 
and films, and the library school curricu- 
lum. 

Addressed as they were to workers in 
the field of adult education, these articles 
offer much that is useful to the librarian. 





1 The Réle of the Library in Adult Education. Pa- 
ets presented before the Library Institute at the 
niversity of Chicago, August 2 to 13, 1937. Edited 


with an introduction by Louis R. Wilson. University 
of Chicago Press, 1937. $2. 
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When Homer Rainey reports that 43 per 
cent of the youth questioned in a state 
survey did not use libraries because they 
were not interested, educators, whether 
librarians or teachers, will see that incul- 
cating reading habits is a task that must 
be accomplished if adult education is to 
have the broad effect that is sought. And 
when Guy Buswell shows that of more 
than two million persons in Chicago eight- 
een years of age or older, 60 per cent have 
not gone beyond the eighth grade, we 
know fairly definitely why reading books 
is difficult for many library patrons. 
Mr. Buswell’s paper brings out the need 
for a constructive remedial reading pro- 
gram for adults. Is the problem of 
remedying reading deficiencies in the adult 
to be left to the school or college entirely ? 
Should not the library assist the man or 
woman who may never have the oppor- 
tunity to take formal instruction? Besides 
the book, the lecture, and the forum, the 
progressive library will employ the newer 
devices to aid in reading efficiency, such as 
the radio and the film, in the hope that 
they will carry the seeker after knowledge 
to a higher level of literacy. 

These and many other questions, direct 
or implied, are here for the librarian to 
answer if he will take the initiative. Mal- 
colm McLean finds that colleges have been 
domineering in holding to an old tradition 
in education which does not meet present 
conditions. He sees that adult education 


I 
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institutions must bring to the reading and 
studying public the results of scholarship 
and research in new forms easy to as- 
similate. 

Not to close with a dark picture but 
as a challenge to greater effort, Alvin 
Johnson expresses the opinion that al- 
though libraries so far can be proud of 
their achievement in promoting the educa- 
tion of the adult, they have merely stepped 
toward the first rung of the ladder. This 
book in its sweeping content gives us direc- 
tion to carry forward this work if we are 
only possessed of two fundamentals: funds 
and vision. 

GLENN M. Lewis 


INN 
NBC to Broadcast Great Plays 


AristoPpHANEs’ The Birds, on Feb- 
ruary 26, opened a series of “great plays” 
to be broadcast by the National Broad- 
casting Company over the Red Network 
every Saturday afternoon from 5:00 to 
6:00 P.M., eastern standard time, accord- 
ing to an announcement received from 
Blevins Davis, writer of the radio versions 
of the plays and supervisor of the series. 

Everyman, the second play in the series, 
will be broadcast from the nave of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, the boys 
choir and the great organ of the cathedral 
providing the traditional music. Preced- 
ing the play, the Right Reverend William 
T. Manning, bishop of New York, will 
speak on the relationship of modern drama 
and the church. 

Later plays will include The Great 
Magician, performed as part of the wed- 
ding festivities honoring Fernando de 
Medici and Christina of Lorraine; Tam-, 
burlaine foreshadowing the present dicta- 
torial trend in government ; 4 Midsummer, 
Night’s Dream, with a special orchestral 
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arrangement of Mendelssohn’s incidental 
music; School for Husbands, the first of 
Moliere’s comedies that he printed of his 
own free will; The School for Scandal, 
Silver King, and Playboy of the Western 
World. The last play of the series will 
be chosen from the field of contemporary 
American drama. 


$30,000 More for Books in 
Youngstown 


Tue Youngstown (Ohio) Public 
Library will spend $30,000 for new books 
during 1938, the largest sum ever devoted 
to this purpose, Clarence W. Sumner, li- 
brarian, writes A. L. A. Headquarters. 
A gain of more than 64,000 in home cir- 
culation in 1937, the opening of four new 
county branches, a Mothers’ Institute 
which attracted a thousand persons, and a 
Library Week under Junior Chamber of 
Commerce auspices, were substantial 
features in what Mr. Sumner regards as 
“a year of unusual growth and develop- 
ment.” A child education expert, Mrs. 
Garry Cleveland Myers, will speak to 
mothers twice a month until June, and be 
available for consultation on_ personal 
problems for 
her lecture. 


several hours following 


ha | 


Correction 


‘THROUGH an erroneous report made 
to headquarters, Mrs. E. S. Cooper, of 
Hammond, Indiana, was named in the 
February Bulletin as having agreed to 
notify state library association presidents 
of a proposed fee for exhibit space at state 
meetings. Mrs. Vera Southwick Cooper, 
librarian of DePauw University, at 
Greencastle, Indiana, consented to under- 
take this work. 








usr KCUTAEM 
WPA Library Service to New Areas 


HE possibility of establishing per- 
manent libraries as a result of WPA 
library projects, with local support and 
interest, and the extent to which this is 
taking place throughout the country, were 
discussed by the League of Library Com- 
missions at its Midwinter meeting in Chi- 
cago. The writer, as president of the 
league, presided, and Elizabeth Robinson, 
director of WPA library service in Missis- 
sippi, led the discussion. 

Among state representatives who partici- 
pated were Paul A. T. Noon, Ohio state 
librarian; Mrs. Grace McClure, Michi- 
gan state librarian; Miss Julius Amis, in 
charge of state WPA library work in 
North Carolina; Hazel Warren, Indiana 
State Library ; Mrs. Mary G. Moon, chief 
of the Women’s and Professional Division, 
Illinois WPA; Mary Jane Rowe, super- 
visor, Sixth District, WPA Library Serv- 
ice in Illinois; Helene H. Rogers, Illinois 
State Library; Alfred Rawlinson, Arkan- 
sas State Library Commission; Ida Day, 
Kansas State Library; and Grace Estes, 
A. L. A. Headquarters, speaking for 
Georgia. 

In opening the discussion, Miss Robin- 
son emphasized the need to: 


Improve the quality of WPA library proj- 
ects 

Establish close relationship with the state 
library agency 

Encourage counties and other units to 
to take the legal steps necessary for perma- 
nent service 

Encourage local support and sponsorship 

Keep the A. L. A., the WPA national 
office, the Library Service Division, and the 
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A. L. A. Federal Relations Committee in- 
formed about new projects 


A brief résumé of state projects follows: 

WPA library projects in Ohio are now 
under the complete supervision of the state 
library, Mr. Noon reported. He spoke 
of a three-county library extension proj- 
ect in southeastern Ohio, of a new book 
truck at Nelsonville, and of the permanent 
service in Clark County. While Mr. 
Noon was in Chicago, word came that a 
state-wide WPA library project involv- 
ing more than $800,000, with $1,700 a 
month for books, had been approved. 

In Michigan, twelve out of nineteen 
WPA county library projects now have 
a legal basis for permanent service, Mrs. 
McClure told the group. Of these, one 
county now has permanent service with 
$3,000 a year appropriated from county 
funds. A school bus pressed into use as 
a bookmobile in another county proved so 
popular that its service was continued by 
public demand after school opened in the 
fall. 

Twenty-four public libraries in North 
Carolina now have strong WPA workers, 
according to Miss Amis. She mentioned 
one county which has an appropriation of 
$7,400 from the county, plus the city 
library appropriation of $11,000. There 
is to be a new WPA library book truck 
for the state and, in addition, seven old 
school buses have been reconditioned as 
“bookmobiles.”’ School libraries are be- 
ing classified with the aid of WPA 
workers. These workers list books in the 
libraries and send the lists to the state 
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school library supervisor, who does the 
actual classification, later returning the 
classified lists so that the WPA workers 
can label the books. 

According to Miss Warren, WPA of- 
ficials in Indiana have suggested that 
workers be used to keep reading rooms 
open where there is no public library serv- 
ice. The state library would choose the 
communities, and localities would be asked 
to furnish quarters and maintenance. No 
decision has been made on this proposal, 
she said, for no money is available for 
books. She cited flood rehabilitation of 
the Lawrenceburg and Jeffersonville pub- 
lic libraries as WPA projects of permanent 
value. 

An exhibit of furniture built by WPA 
workers for WPA libraries in her district 
gave point to Miss Rowe’s suggestion that 
other WPA projects may be enlisted on 
behalf of library work. Miss Rogers spoke 
of the program in Illinois which has been 
planned so as to supplement the activities 
of all divisions in the Illinois State Li- 
brary. WPA projects sponsored by the 
state librarian include the establishment 
of library centers where no library service 
was available, of which 171 are now in 
operation; transcription of reading ma- 
terials into braille; and bookmending. 

Several speakers mentioned the part 
WPA projects play in creating popular 
demand for libraries, through providing 
a concrete sample of book service. In 
Arkansas, for instance, Mr. Rawlinson 
said, although the causes which led to the 
establishment of the library commission 
and the making of the state aid appropria- 
tion were, to a large degree, intangible, 
he did believe the state-wide WPA library 
project had contributed toward creating 
sentiment in favor of these goals. 

Beverly Wheatcroft, the secretary of 
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the Georgia Library Commission, has been 
director of the WPA library service jn 
Georgia since it was set up, Miss Estes, 
speaking in her absence, reminded the 
group. When the project began, there 
were one hundred and fourteen counties 
which had no local library service what- 
ever, Miss Estes said; this number has 
now been reduced to fifty-eight. Georgia 
reports seven district WPA library super- 
visors who are trained librarians. 

In Kansas, according to Miss Day, 
seventeen county seat librarians have co- 
operated with the WPA in extending serv- 
ice. Although the projects have been 
chiefly rural school circulating libraries, 
there has been adult service in a few in- 
stances. 

No representative from South Carolina 
was at the meeting, but in that state 
permanent service has already resulted 
from WPA library service in at least three 
counties. 

CoNSTANCE BEMENT 


INA 
On Certification 


A supPPLEMENT to the geographic 
summary of requirements and status of 
certification for librarians may be obtained 
upon request from the Board of Education 
for Librarianship at A. L. A. Head- 
quarters. This supplement should be used 
in conjunction with the summary com- 
piled in September, 1937. 


FINAN 
Dates of Next Wisconsin Meeting 


SuPPLEMENTING the list of forth- 
coming state library meetings printed on 
page 100 of the February Bulletin, the 
Wisconsin Library Association announces 
that its fall meeting will be held October 
6 to 8 at Milwaukee. 








SIO 
“Pound in a Book” Made a Talkie 


/ \N ASSEMBLY program recently 
voted “different and highly enjoyable” by 


three thousand Hyde Park High School 
students in Chicago was prepared by a 
small student group, under the direction 
of the school librarian, Alice Van Hattem, 
who sought to improve upon the two-reel 
motion picture, Found in a Book, pro- 
duced two years ago by the library ad- 
ministration class at the University of 
Illinois Library School and now in na- 
tional circulation. ‘The picture, showing 
basic library routines, is a silent film and 
the Hyde Park group determined to go 
their predecessors one better and make of 
the film a “talkie.” 


A group of five students who specialize 
in library work went over the film scene 
by scene in an editing device that permits 
the examination of single frames, until a 
running comment was prepared to parallel 
the scenes as they appear on the screen. 

The interest in motion pictures among 
high school students can be judged by the 
fact that after the assembly the film was 
run several times to capacity audiences and 
on the following day was repeated severr 
times before English classes. 

Found in a Book is distributed by the 
Bell and Howell Company, 1801 Larch- 
mont Avenue, Chicago, to whom applica- 
tions for its use should be sent. 
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C.L.A.B. Begins Survey Project 


OR some years, the College Library 
Advisory Board has felt that it could make 
a contribution to college libraries by en- 
couraging colleges to survey their own li- 
braries. To this end, it has proposed (1) 
to set up procedures for surveying college 
libraries; (2) to provide consultants for 
such surveys; and (3) to encourage col- 
leges to utilize such procedures and assist- 
ance. 

Approval of the board’s survey plan by 
the American Library Association and 
modest financial assistance to get it under 
way were announced at the board’s open 
meeting held in connection with the recent 
Midwinter conference in Chicago. 

Most of the time at the board’s closed 
sessions later in the week was likewise 
given over to the discussion of plans for 
the survey project. Errett Weir McDiar- 
mid, Jr., of the University of Illinois Li- 
brary School, is preparing a book on library 
surveys and has agreed to make his find- 
ings available to the board, while indi- 
vidual board members are _ beginning 
exploratory work on related projects. 

The supplement to Shaw’s List of 
Books for College Libraries—now assured 
through a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration—was also discussed, and plans 
for beginning the work were taken up with 
a representative of the A. L. A. Executive 
Board. 

In view of possible conflict with subsec- 
tions of the College and Reference Sec- 
tion, the board decided not to have an 
open meeting at the Kansas City confer- 
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ence in June, agreeing, however, to co- 
operate in any way possible with that 
section. 

A brief summary of other activities of 
the board during the past year, follows: 

A meeting of some twenty-five college 
administrators and librarians was arranged 
at the New York conference, to discuss 
informally and frankly problems relating 
to college education and their implications 
for the college library. A few days later, 
the board sponsored an open meeting, with 
the A. L. A. College and Reference Sec- 
tion, at which Guy E. Snavely, executive 
secretary of the Association of American 
Colleges, and J. Periam Danton, librarian 
of Temple University, Philadelphia, each 
considered the other’s responsibility as ad- 
ministrator and librarian, respectively, 
with George V. Denny, Jr., director of 
the League for Political Education, lead- 
ing the discussion which followed.' 

The Bulletin series of college library 
articles has been continued and, under the 
direction of Miss McCrum, the board has 
sponsored a clearing house for successful 
college library routines and projects, re- 
porting them in the Bulletin. 

Repeatedly during the year, the board 
has renewed its plea for a college library 
adviser at headquarters. In the opinion of 
the board, an adviser is essential if the As- 
sociation is to make its optimum contribu- 
tion to college libraries in this country. 

B. LAMAR JOHNSON, Chairman 


1See A. L. A. Bulletin, October 15, 1937, pages 
762-67 for report of this meeting. 














Adult Education Board News 


Tri-City Council Formed 
Tue East Bay Adult Education 


Council, composed of agencies in the vi- 
cinity of Oakland, Berkeley, and Alameda, 
California, has been organized recently 
with John B. Kaiser, librarian at the Oak- 
land Free Library, as chairman, and Glen 
Burch of the same library as secretary. 
The council, with the aid of a small ap- 
propriation from the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, plans a survey 
of the adult education facilities of the area 
preparatory to developing a file of local 
educational opportunities. 


Indianapolis Has Pamphlet 
Room 


Tue Indianapolis Public Library has 
established a special room, next to the 
main entrance, where only pamphlets are 
displayed and lent. The collection con- 
sists of 3,500 pamphlets on a wide range 
of subjects and is in charge of a staff mem- 
ber who gives full time to it with part- 
time assistance of other staff members. 
The pamphlets are all on display in boxes 
behind tables at which patrons can sit and 
examine them. 
A.M. to 9 P.M. 


The room is open from 9 
Material on subjects for 
which there is intense current demand is 
heavily duplicated. Simplification and 
economy are emphasized in ordering, cata- 
loging, and charging—the librarian in 
charge doing all such work herself. Loans 
are usually made for seven-day periods. 
A long-time publicity program to reach 
civic and educational leaders has been 
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planned, and sample collections are dis- 
played in twenty branches. The scheme 
is not intended to draw attention from 
books but to meet the demand for material 
on timely topics that is more concise, to the 
point, and simple. It is the outgrowth of 
the display of public affairs pamphlets, 
which was jointly sponsored by the United 
States Office of Education, the Public Af- 
fairs Committee, and the Adult Education 
Board of the A. L. A., last year in li- 
braries in thirty cities where there were 
forums or other large adult education 
projects. 


Aid in Obtaining Pamphlets 


Furtuer evidence of the growing 
importance of the pamphlet in adult edu- 
cation is furnished by the increasing num- 
ber of agencies concerned with information 
and distribution service for pamphlet ma- 
terial. The first of these is the well 
known Vertical File Service of the Wil- 
son Company, whose service is primarily 
to schools, colleges, and libraries. Last 
year the non-profit, non-partisan Public 
Affairs Committee sponsored a clearing 
house through which the 800 or more 
pamphlets listed in Public Affairs Pamph- 
lets (Bulletin No. 3, 1937, United States 
Office of Education) could be ordered. 
Its service was mainly to forums and other 
civic adult education projects. Its head- 
quarters have recently moved to 8 West 
Fortieth Street, New York City, and it 
will shortly make announcements to li- 
braries of its improved service plans. A 
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new edition of the Office of Education 
index, Public Affairs Pamphlets, will be 
off the press in a few weeks. More re- 
cently the Service Bureau for Adult Edu- 
cation of New York University (20 Wash- 
ington Square, North, New York City) 
inaugurated the Adult Study Guide, a 
fully annotated, selected list of pamphlets 
in a wide range of fields with which adult 
education is concerned, issued eight times 
a year, October to May. This bureau is 
also considering plans for combining a dis- 
tribution service in connection with its 
Guide. 

Last month it called a conference 
in New York, attended by representatives 
of the three agencies just mentioned, the 
A. L. A., and about fifteen other organiza- 
tions of national scope interested in pamph- 
lets, to consider the need of (1) a survey 
of the present and potential pamphlet 
market; (2) a central information and 
promotion bureau; and (3) a central dis- 
tribution service. The conference ap- 
pointed a small committee to examine the 
feasibility of the three proposals and to 
report back to the larger group at a future 
conference. 


Interviewing for Advisers 


Heapovarters has been reéxamin- 
ing the literature of interviéwing adapted 
to the work of the readers’ adviser, and 
has reproduced the two following articles 
for free distribution. Address requests to 
Adult Education Board, at A. L. A. Head- 


quarters. 


Sturtevant, Sarah M., and Hayes, Har- 
riet. “The Use of the Interview in Ad- 
visory Work.” ‘Teachers College Record, 
February, 1927. 

Gaw, Esther A. “Technique of the In- 
terview.” Educational Research Bulletin, 
Ohio State University, May 28, 1930. 
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Little Theaters in Libraries 


E even branches of the New York 
Public Library now have stages equipped 
for little theater productions, and a 
twelfth will be added to the list within 
another two months. These stages in the 
assembly rooms or basements are all of 
essentially the same design. All are pro- 
vided with emergency relief labor and 
funds. A description of the details of the 
first two is given in the Branch Library 
Book News, supplement to the New York 
Public Library Bulletin, December, 1934. 


A Film Lending Library 


Srupy outlines for its series of films 
illustrating the historical development of 
the motion picture are available to groups 
borrowing the films from the Museum of 
Modern Art Film Library, 485 Madison 
Avenue, New York. Details are described 
in its free leaflet, Work and Progress, and 
in the article, “Last Year and This,” in the 
January, 1937, Magazine of Art. 


Have You Seen? 


“Organization of Adult Education in a 
Public Library,” by Alice M. Farquhar, Li- 
brary Journal, January 15, 1938, p. 50-51. 

Bulletin of the American Youth Commis- 
sion of the American Council on Education. 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 
Monthly. Free. 

How Fare American Youth? by Homer 
P. Rainey and others. Appleton-Century, 
1937. 186p. $1.50. 

Youth-serving Organizations, by M. M. 
Chambers. American Council on Education, 
1937. 327p. $1.50. 

Syllabi for the two courses given by 
Miriam D. Tompkins in Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Library Service are now 
available from the Columbia University 
Bookstore: 

Fundamentals of Library Service, $1.50 

Reading Interests and Habits of Adults, 
$1.50 
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After Kansas City—The Ozarks 
or Old Mexico? 


ELEGATES who plan to join 
one of the post-conference trips—either to 
the Ozarks or to Old Mexico—following 
the Kansas City conference, may secure a 
somewhat lower railroad fare by purchas- 
ing round-trip tickets for the tour from 
their home station via Kansas City. There 
will be no reduction in railroad rates 
for librarians who only attend the con- 
ference. 

This year your Travel Committee has 
arranged so that everyone who attends the 
conference may include a pleasure trip in 
his plans. 


Four Days IN THE OZARKS 


The first of the two trips scheduled is 
to be one of four days to the Shepherd of 
the Hills Country in the White River 
Valley of the Missouri Ozark Moun- 
tains. The “Lure of the Ozarks” is no 
mere phrase; there is an allure in every 
hill and valley, in every road and trail, 
and in every lake and stream. Few places 
in America rival it in scenic grandeur. 

Rockaway Beach is one of the most 
popular sections of beautiful Lake Taney- 
como and it is here that we will center 
activities during our visit in the Ozarks. 

The complete cost of this trip, includ- 
ing round-trip, first-class railroad trans- 
portation, round-trip Pullman, all meals 
on trains and while in the Ozarks, boat 
trips and boat transfer, sightseeing and 
hotel accommodations (on the basis of two 
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persons to a room with bath) will be only 
$32.35 from Kansas City. 

Departure for this tour will be at 8:00 
A.M. Sunday, June 19, with return at 
10:50 P.M. Wednesday, June 22. If you 
are interested in an economical trip of 
short duration, we are sure this will 
appeal to you. 


In NEIGHBORING MeExIco 


The second offering is a thirteen-day 
summer vacation in the “Sunshine of Old 
Mexico—Land of Romance and Beauty.” 
A carefully planned itinerary operated un- 
der the expert guidance of an experienced 
escort enables you to see and enjoy this 
friendly neighboring country without loss 
of time or inconvenience. As your every 
want has been anticipated, you are assured 
a maximum of travel comfort at a mini- 
mum cost. 

In Mexico, we shall see such places as 
Mexico City, the capital, which, with its 
more than a million population, is con- 
sidered one of the three most beautiful 
cities in the world. Puebla, the “Rome 
of Mexico,” and nearby Cholula, with its 
famous church atop a pyramid, will be 
visited, and we shall see the famous Pyra- 
mids of the Sun and Moon at San Juan 
Tectihuacan, which some say are older 
than those in Egypt. Toluca, the famous 
market city, Xochimilco, the Floating 
Gardens, rivaling the canals of Venice, 
and Taxco, the incomparable, as well as 
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Cuernavaca, the former residence city of 
the late Ambassador Dwight Morrow, are 
included in the itinerary. 

The cost of the trip varies according to 
accommodations desired, but the price for 
one person in a lower berth from Kansas 
City is $232 including railroad ticket and 
$145.35 without railroad ticket. This 
price includes first-class rail transportation 
from Kansas City to Mexico Citv and re- 
turn, Pullman accommodations, transfers, 
sightseeing by private automobile, hotel 
accommodations, meals, admission fees, 
Mexican tourist permit, and the services 
of an experienced tour manager through- 
out the trip. 

Itineraries with full information will be 
mailed on request. We shall welcome as 
much advance information as possible from 
persons who plan to take either of the post- 
conference trips because all plans will have 
to be completed before the conference. 
Rail and hotel reservations, of course, can- 
not be made at the last minute and we 
therefore request all persons interested to 
communicate with the undersigned at the 
earliest possible date. 

WILLIAM TEAL, Chairman 
A. L. A. Travel Committee 
457 Villa Street 
Elgin, Illinois 


If You Are Going to Mexico 


Paut Howarp, a member of the 
Travel Committee, recommends: 


Barretto, Larry. Bright Mexico. Far- 
rar and Rinehart, 1935. 
Beals, Carleton. Mexican Maze. Lip- 


pincott, 1931. 
Bowman, Heath and Dickinson, Stirling. 
Mexican Odyssey. Willett, Clark, 1935. 
Brenner, Anita. Your Mexican Holiday; 
revised edition. Putnam, 1936. 
Carr, Harry. Old Mother 
Houghton Mifflin, 1931. 
Chase, Stuart and Tyler, Marian. 


Mexico. 


Mex- 
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ico; a Study of Two Americas. Macmillan, 
1931. 


Fergusson, Erna. Fiesta in Mexico, 
Knopf, 1934. 
Franck, Harry A. Trailing Cortez 


through Mexico. Stokes, 1935. 

Gruening, Ernest H. Mexico and Its 
Heritage. Appleton-Century, 1928. 

Jackson, Joseph H. Mexican Interlude. 
Macmillan, 1936. 

Mackie, Edith and Dick, Sheldon. 
can Journey. Dodge, 1935. 

Miller, Max. Mexico around Me. Rey- 
nal and Hitchcock, 1937. 

Moats, Leone. Thunder in Their Veins. 
Appleton-Century, 1932. 
and Moats, Alice. Off to Mexico, 
Scribner, 1935. 

Prescott, William H. Conquest of Mex- 
ico. Everyman’s Library, Dutton. 

Ramsey, Leonidas W.  Let’s Go to 
Mexico: Time out for Adventure. Double- 
day, 1934. 

Squier, Emma L. Gringa; an American 
Woman in Mexico. Houghton Mifflin, 1935. 

Wallace, Irving S. Mexico Today. 
Meador, 1936. 


Mexi- 





On the Ozarks 
Ow THE Ozarks, Mr. Howard sug- 


gests: 


Dorrance, Ward A. Three Ozark 
Streams; Log of the Moccasin and the 
Wilma. Missourian Press, Richmond, Mis- 
souri, 1937. 

Hogue, Wayman. Back Yonder; an 
Ozark Chronicle. Minton, Balch, 1932. 

Jewett, Mrs. Catherine M. Ozark Gems, 
poems. The author, Rockaway Beach, Mis- 
souri, 1936. 

McCanse, Kieth. Where To Go in the 
Ozarks; One Thousand and One Places To 
Go. Hugh Stephens, Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri, 1928. 

Prevo, Paul A. Ozark Rhymes and Other 
Verse. Monett Printing Company, Mon- 
ett Missouri, 1933. 

Randolph, Vance. From an Ozark Hol- 
ler. Vanguard Press, 1933. 

Ozark Mountain Folks. 
guard Press, 1932. 





Van- 
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——. The Ozarks; an American Sur- 
vival of Primitive Society. Vanguard Press, 
1931. 
an and von Schriltz, Guy W. Ozark 
Outdoors. Vanguard Press, 1934. 

Spurlock, P. Over the Old Ozark Trails 
in the Shepherd of the Hills Country. The 
author, Branson, Missouri, 1936. 

Wilson, Charles M. Backwoods Amer- 
ica. University of North Carolina Press, 
1934. 


CFV 


Tribute to Cleveland and Its 
Feminine Staff 


Ir sEEMs to an old patron that the 
public library is run as efficiently, as 
obligingly, as competently as the best or- 
ganized and most successful private busi- 
ness,” writes William F. McDermott in 
a recent issue of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. ““The library exists to provide 
education through reading, and every ef- 
fort is made to make reading easily avail- 
able, to encourage reading, and to make 
it genuinely useful. 

“(Cleveland librarians] perform these 
services, not with the air of doing you a 
favor, which they are, but with cheerful- 
ness and an attitude of interest. Whatever 
they do, they do quickly and intelligently. 
There is no sign of timewasting, lost mo- 
tion, or overstafing around the library. 
Everybody works and works quickly. The 
prevailing atmosphere is progressive, enter- 
prising, and modern. 

“In short, the library is a well organized 
and highly efficient public institution. It 
gives taxpayers their money’s worth. I 
do not know why it should be different 
from so many state enterprises in these 
respects, but I suspect it may be due to the 
fact that it is largely organized, adminis- 
tered and served by women and they have 
brought to this field of public activity a 
higher degree of conscientiousness, special 


training and professional competence than 
ordinarily prevails in the administration of 
state institutions dominated by politically- 
minded men.” 

PV, 


In Which Des Moines Receives a 
Bouquet 


I F THE library of the future has the 
spirit that animates the present Des 
Moines Public Library, we shall be satis- 
fied,” the Des Moines (Iowa) Register 
comments in a recent editorial printed 
with the caption, “In Which We Toss a 
Bouquet,” the editorial being based on the 
A. L. A. announcement of the “Libraries 
Look Ahead” Contest. The writer con- 
tinues : 


We shall not enter the contest ourselves. 
. . . But we should like to make a remark 
or two. 

Still getting along with 21 per cent less 
appropriation than it had in 1931, the Des 
Moines Public Library manages to give re- 
markable service. 

Periodicals and reference works of the 
most diverse sort, with numbers back to 
Methuselah, are there, and sheaf upon sheaf 
of government documents, all ready to be 
whisked out by smiling attendants at your 
lightest word. And don’t think people do 
not use them. We've often seen the refer- 
ence room very close to Standing Room 
Only. 

Leaflets, radio talks, releases to the press, 
and displays keep the public in touch with 
new books as they come in, and nine 
branches bring library facilities within walk- 
ing distance. Open shelves prevail in the 
main library as in the branches. 

Most amazing of all about the place is the 
legend on the temporary card they give new 
applicants: 

“The reference department is prepared to 
answer questions over the telephone, if the 
answer is to be found in print.” 

They do it, too. They’ve been doing it 
for two years now, and have had to add an- 
other trunk line to take care of the business. 


1See page 185. 
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Tentative Program of the 


Sixtieth Annual Conference 


Kansas City, Missouri, June 13 to 18 


ACQUISITION DEPARTMENTS OF RESEARCH 
LIBRARIES 


One session. 


ApuLT EpucaTion RounpD TABLE 


Five discussion groups and a_ general 
meeting. Discussion topics: “Personnel and 
Qualifications Needed” (large and medium- 
sized libraries) ; “Internal Organization of 
Library for Successful Program” (large and 
medium-sized libraries); “An Adult Edu- 
cation Program for the Small Library.” 
General meeting with summaries from group 
meetings, a lecture by a speaker outside the 
profession, and discussion period. 


AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES SECTION 


One session. Panel discussions on “The 
Objectives of the Agricultural Libraries 
Section” and “A Proposed Manual for Agri- 
cultural Libraries.” 


ARCHIVES AND LIBRARIES COMMITTEE 


Joint meeting with National Association 
of State Libraries. 


Art REFERENCE ROUND TABLE 


One session. Thomas C. Parker, assistant 
administrator, Federal Arts Project, will 
speak on “Federal Sponsored Community 
Art Centers;” Paul Gardner, director, Wil- 
liam Rockhill Nelson Gallery, on “Making 


a Museum Collection Function.” 


ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


One session: dinner and evening meeting. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


Two sessions. 


BUSINESS AND TECHNOLOGY SECTION 


One session. 


CATALOG SECTION 


Three sessions. General session, Large 
Libraries Round Table, and Small Libraries 
Round Table. Topics: “Cataloging of Films 
and Film Books;” “Union Catalogs ;” “Use 
of Card Catalog Analyticals versus Bibli- 
ographies and Indexes Adjacent to the Card 
Catalog ;” “Who Will Solve Classifying and 
Cataloging Problems; or, Should Catalogers 
Have Sabbaticals?” Committee reports. 


CaTHOLIc LisprAry ASSOCIATION 


Five general sessions, seven round table 
meetings, one meeting of the Advisory Board. 
The first general session will be held at the 
Cathedral, where the convention will be 
opened with a Pontifical High Mass and 
sermon. A public reception at the Munici- 
pal Auditorium, in honor of His Excellency 
Thomas F. Lillis, bishop of Kansas City, 
will follow. Carlos E. Castaneda, Latin- 
American Garcia Library, University of 
Texas, is among general session speakers. 
Father Colman J. Farrell will deliver his 
presidential address. 

Round tables on these subjects: “Catalog- 
ing and Classification ;” “College Libraries;” 
“Elementary School Libraries;” “High 
School Libraries;” “Hospital Libraries;” 
“Library Service for Catholic Readers ;” and 
“Seminary Libraries.” 


COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION 


One general and business session and 
meetings of the following subsections: Uni- 
versity Libraries, College Libraries, Junior 
College Libraries, Teachers College Li- 
braries, and Reference Libraries. 
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“FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY” LUNCHEON 


Distinguished laymen, library trustees, li- 
brary donors, and other library friends will 
be guests of honor and speakers. Special 
radio features will be announced later. 


HospitrAL LisRARIES COMMITTEE 


One general session and a business meet- 
ing. Frank K. Walter, University of Minne- 
sota Library, will speak on the training of 
hospital librarians at the general session and 
lead the discussion afterward. Plans for 
prospective organization of the hospital 
group will be discussed at a business meet- 
ing following a breakfast. The committee 
will have an exhibit booth. 


INSTITUTION LIBRARIES COMMITTEE 


One session. Topic: “Library’s Place in 
a Program of Rehabilitation.” 


Juntor Memsers RounpD TABLE 


A business session, a breakfast, and a 
tea. 


LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 


Two sessions. Dinner meeting and a 
joint session with the National Association 
of State Libraries. 


LENDING SECTION 


One session. Topic: “The Spotlight on 
the Circulation Department.” 


Liprary BuILDINGS ROUND TABLE 


One session. 


LiprAryY COOPERATION WITH LATIN 
AMERICA COMMITTEE 


One open session. “Sixteenth Century 
Records of the Maya Area,” will be dis- 
cussed by Robert S. Chamberlain, Historical 
Research Division of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington; “Latin-American Book 
Trade from a Dealer’s Point of View,” by 
Frank Glenn, bookseller, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; “Problems of Modern Library Or- 
ganization in the Latin Americas;” a report, 
by Mrs. Blanche Shelp Lupfer, Balboa 
Heights, Canal Zone. 


LisrAry Girts ROUND TABLE 


One session devoted to a discussion of i. 
brary endowment opportunities and how to 
make them known to the giving public. 
How “Friends of the Library” groups are 
formed and how they function in behalf of 
libraries. 


LiprAry RApio BROADCASTING COMMITTEE 


One session. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIsRArIgs 


Five sessions. Two meetings of the as- 
sociation and joint meetings with the Public 
Documents Committee, the Archives and 
Libraries Committee, and the League of 
Library Commissions. 


New MEMBERS AND DELEGATES 


Dinner for new members who have joined 
the A. L. A. during the past two years and 
for delegates attending their first confer- 
ence. 


ORDER AND Book SELECTION ROUND TABLE 


One session. Topic: “Choosing and Buy- 
ing Books for the General Public—Con- 
trasted with Special Buying and Book 
Collecting for the Few.” Mrs. Gertrude G. 
Drury, Public Library, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Mary K. Reely, Wisconsin Library Commis- 
sion, Madison; Charles W. Smith, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle; and Joseph P. 
Breedlove, Duke University Library, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina, are among the speak- 
ers. 

PERIODICALS SECTION 


Two sessions. Sidney Ditzion, College of 
the City of New York Library, and Fred B. 
Rothman, Washington Square Library, New 
York University, will speak on the “Survey 
of Periodicals Divisions;” I. Charlotte 
Campbell, Public Library, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, on “Survey of Teaching of Periodicals 


Work in Library Schools.” 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING SECTION 


One session. Topics: “Training of the 
Special Librarian and the Present Curricu- 
lum of the Accredited Library Schools; 
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and “The Interrelation of Certification for 
Librarians and Education for Librarian- 


ship.” 
Pustic DocUMENTS COMMITTEE 


Three sessions, including a joint meeting 
with the National Association of State Li- 
braries. 

Pusuicity CLINIC 


See announcement on page 170. 


RELIGIOUS Booxs SECTION 


Two sessions, one with a program of wide 
general appeal; the other, adapted to the 
special interests of theological librarians. 
The report of the Religious Books Commit- 
tee and a discussion of current religious 
books will be features of the general meet- 
ing. 

Discussion topics for the second ses- 
sion include: “Problem and Possibilities of 
Book Exchange among Theological Libra- 
ries; “Theological Libraries and Their 
Extension Work;” “Ethics of Interlibrary 
Loans;” report of Committee on Religious 
Periodical Indexing. 


SALARIES, STAFF, AND TENURE BOARD 


One open meeting. 


ScHOoL LipRARIES SECTION 


Eight sessions. A general meeting, a joint 
session with the Section for Library Work 
with Children and the Young People’s Read- 
ing Round Table, a business meeting, a din- 
ner, breakfasts for school library supervisors, 
elementary, high school, and private school 
librarians, and possibly other social meet- 
ings, 

Dora Smith, professor of children’s and 
adolescent literature, University of Minne- 
sota, and Mr. A. A. Newbury, The Mac- 
millan Company, New York City, will speak 
at the general meeting. 


SEcTION FoR Lisrary WorkK WITH 
CHILDREN 


Three sessions and a tea, luncheon, and 
the Newbery-Caldecott dinner. A general 
session, a joint session with the School Li- 


braries Section and the Young People’s 
Reading Round Table, and a business meet- 
ing. Stanley Vestal, educator and writer, 
will speak at the general session at which 
the Newbery and Caldecott awards are an- 
nounced. 

SMALL Liprarigs RoUND TABLE 


Two sessions, one for librarians in cities 
of 10,000 to 100,000 and the other for li- 
brarians in towns of 10,000 and less. 


State Liprary ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS 
AND BULLETIN EpIToRS 


One session. 


THEATRE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


One session. Topic: “Establishment of 
Local Depositories of Theatre (Stage, 
Screen, and Radio) Material.” 


‘TRUSTEES SECTION 


One or two sessions and a dinner meeting. 


UNIveErRSITY LIBRARY EXTENSION SERVICE 
RounD TABLE 


One session. 


VisuAL MetHops CoMMITTEE 


One open meeting. Topic: “Libraries and 
Educational Films.” 


WorK WITH THE BLIND RouND TABLE 


One session. 


WorK WITH THE ForEIGN Born RouND 
‘TABLE 


One session. Topic: “The Place of For- 
eign Work in Adult Education.” 


Work WITH TEACHERS AND SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS ROUND TABLE 


Breakfast meeting: see pages 212-213. 


Younc PEopie’s READING 
Rounpb TABLE 


Three sessions, including a luncheon and a 
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joint meeting with the School Libraries Sec- 
tion and the Section for Library Work with 
Children. 

Las 


Publicity Exhibit 

The A. L. A. Publicity Committee is now 
making plans for an exhibit of library pub- 
licity at the Kansas City conference to be 
held June 13 to 18. The codperation of li- 
brarians in all parts of the United States 
and Canada is needed to make this a rep- 
resentative display of publicity results. The 
exhibit will be divided according to medium. 
We want examples of what is being done 
in the following fields: 


Exhibits and Exhibit Materials 


We should like to include photographs of 
interior exhibits and of window displays; 
car or bus cards; small posters (size 12 by 
14 inches is best). Because of the limita- 
tions of exhibit space, we cannot use large 
posters. If particularly striking ones have 
been used, we might represeat them with 
photographs and notes descriptive of the 
color scheme and method of reproduction. 


Magazine Publicity 


Send us clippings about your library from 
local and national magazines. 


Motion Pictures 


Include here reports; examples of slides 
used in motion picture theaters advertising 
the library; any documentary films dealing 
with your library; copies of book lists made 
in codperation with local theater managers; 
publicity results of codperation with the Mo- 


tion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America. 


Newspaper Publicity 

Again, it is the outstanding story and fea- 
ture that we wish to show, not the routine 
stories with which librarians ire familiar. 
Preferably, such newspaper material should 
have originated with the library, to demon- 
strate what can be done by library publicists. 
This is not an absolute requirement, how- 
ever, inasmuch as many of the best stories 
result from the initiative of reporters. 
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Publications 


Annual reports or popular versions of 
them, leaflets, booklets, bookmarks, ete. 
Routine book lists need not be included be. 
cause they are a familiar part of library 
activity. Unusual ones or those which have 
brought particularly good response are, of 
course, exceptions. 


Radio 


We should like copies of scripts, reports 
of broadcasts and radio-library codéperation, 
and the results of codperation with such spe- 
cial undertakings as the Town Meeting of 
the Air, etc. 


“Gadgets” 


We have seen examples of other types 
of publicity not usually connected with li- 
brary methods which illustrate novel ways of 


reaching the public (matchbooks and bal- ' 


loons). There must be more of them which 
taken together will make an entertaining 
section of our exhibit. 


Only publicity material of 1937 and 193% 
will be shown. If you are planning to 
contribute to this exhibit, please get in touch 
with the writer, Room 102, New York Pub- 
lic Library, Fifth Avenue and Forty-second 
Street, New York City. <A description of the 
amount and type of material to be shown 
will be very much appreciated. 

GRETCHEN J. GARRISON, Chairman 
Publicity Exhibit Committee 


O77 


Meal Functions at Conference 
A. L. A. Headquarters will schedule the 


time of breakfast, luncheon, and dinner meet- 
ings at the A. L. A. conference in Kansas 
City, but does not make arrangements for 
dining rooms. Chairmen are asked to write 
to Helen S. Read, chairman of the Local 
Restaurant Committee, in care of the Kan- 
sas City (Mo.) Public Library, who will 
make all local arrangements. Miss Read 
needs to know the time a meeting is to be 
held, the approximate number expected, how 
simple or elaborate a function is planned, 
and the approximate price per plate which 
the group wishes to pay. 
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Nominate A. L. A. Officers 

for 1938-39 

Mitton JAMES FERGUSON, librarian 
of the Brooklyn Public Library, who has 
served as first vice president and president- 
elect during the past year, will become 
President of the American Library Asso- 
ciation for 1938-39 at the annual confer- 
ence in Kansas City, to be held June 13 
to 18. The Nominating Committee pre- 
sents the following list of nominees for 


other A. L. A. offices: 


First Vick PRESIDENT (PRESIDENT-ELECT) 


Ralph Munn, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 

Charles C. Williamson, Columbia Univer- 
sity Libraries, New York City 


SECOND VICE PRESIDENT 
Sarah B. Askew, State Public Library 


Commission, Trenton, New Jersey 

Claribel R. Barnett, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture Library, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 


‘TREASURER 


Matthew S. Dudgeon, Public Library, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE BOARD 
(Two Vacancies) 


Harold F. Brigham, Free Public Library, 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Frances H. Kelly, Carnegie Library 
School, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Milton E. Lord, Public Library, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Mary U. Rothrock, supervisor of library 


service, Tennessee Valley Authority, Knox- 
ville 
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MEMBERS OF COUNCIL 
(Five Vacancies) 
Earl W. Browning, Public Library, Pe- 


oria, Illinois 

Leon Carnovsky, Graduate 
School, University of Chicago 

Florence R. Curtis, Hampton Institute 
Library School, Hampton, Virginia 

Ralph M. Dunbar, Library Service Divi- 
sion, United States Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 

Gladys English, Public Library, Los An- 
geles, California 

Agnes Camilla Hansen, Pratt Institute 
School of Library Science, Brooklyn, New 
York 

Peyton Hurt, Williams College Library, 
Williamstown, Massachusetts 

John Adams Lowe, Public Library, Roch- 
ester, New York 

Esther Nelson, University of Utah Li- 
brary, Salt Lake City 

Paul North Rice, New 
Library, New York City 


Library 


York Public 


Officers whose terms expire in 1938 
were noted on page 933 of the December, 
1937, Bulletin. 

Francis K. W. Drury 

Jennie M. FLEXNER 

ANNE Morton MULHERON 
CuHarves B. SHAW 

Louis RounpD WILson, Chairman 


News In Brief 


Tue latest letter to the A. L. A. 
Executive Board from Secretary Carl H. 
Milam reports among other news: 

Washington Conference on Rural Li- 
brary Development. A discussion on rural 
library development was called in Wash- 
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ington, February 14, by the Library Ex- 
tension Board for the purpose of obtaining 
counsel from a few leaders in related rural 
educational and social fields. In addition 
to board members, Miss Merrill, secretary 
of the board, Miss Batchelder, and the 
A. L. A. secretary were present. A report 
of the meeting will be given in the next 
Bulletin. On the 16th, Miss Merrill, 
Miss Batchelder, and the secretary had a 
conference with the commissioner of edu- 
cation and the Library Service Division 
staff to consider the relation between that 
division and the A. L. A. 

Publication of Research Materials. 
Conference on this subject was called by 
the American Philosophical Society, in 
Philadelphia, February 18 and 19. 
Charles E. Rush and J. Periam Danton 
were the A. L. A. representatives. 

List of Books for College Libraries. 
Charles B. Shaw has agreed to edit the 
supplement, in accordance with the Execu- 
tive Board vote of December 30. 

Headquarters Salaries Committee. 
President Craver has appointed the fol- 
lowing: Mr. Spaulding, chairman, Miss 
Howe, and Miss Prouty. 

Arne Kildal, head of the Library Divi- 
sion, Ministry of Education, Norway, 
called February 3. He is in this country 
to arrange for Norway’s exhibit at the 
World’s Fair in New York, 1939. He 
says Norwegian libraries will be repre- 
sented in the exhibit. 

Personnel Division. Miss Timmerman 
reports that the division has had a more 
rushing placement business during 1937 
than during any year since 1926. 

Annuities. The flood of inquiries about 
the A. L. A. Retirement Plan is receding. 
Over 1,600 individual inquiries regarding 
the plan have been answered since the 
middle of December. Approximately 200 
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new members have been added, in addition 
to those who have been reported by |j- 
braries direct to the Metropolitan. Se 
the “Telegram” in the February Bulletin. 
The Pittsburgh Carnegie Library now has 
almost a hundred staff members in the 
annuity plan, a portion of whom are on the 
contributory basis. 


Publishing Department. A committe 


representing the College and Reference | 


Section, College Library Advisory Board, 
and Editorial Committee is studying plans 
for a revival of the College Library Year. 
book. Copy for the 4. L. A. Catalog, 
1932-36 has been received. 
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Merrill's | 


manuscript of the new edition of the Code , 


for Classifiers has just arrived. 

Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure. 
This board held a two-day meeting in 
New York, February 26 and 27, for 
further discussion of classification and pay 
plans. 

Microphotography Demonstration in 
Paris. A balance of approximately $6,000 
will be returned to the Rockefeller 
Foundation. More than half of this rep- 
resents an excess of the grant over Dr. 
Raney’s request. The remainder resulted, 
in part at least, from the delayed opening 
of the Paris Exposition. 

Board of Education for Librarianship. 
In February and March, members of the 
Board of Education for Librarianship and 


Miss Hostetter are visiting libraries and | 


training agencies in Indiana to obtain 
background for recommendations on trait- 
ing needs in the state. 

An increase in the number of institu- 
tions interested in establishing library 
schools is evident in the requests received 
for information about standards and the 
announcements of new or expanded 
courses. State requirements for school li 
brarians and competition of institutions in 
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4 state are responsible for most of this 
interest. 

Vermont Regional Libraries. Miss 
Merrill recently attended a meeting of the 
Better Library Movement in Vermont, 
which took stock of regional developments 
under state aid and planned for the future. 
Before that she visited one of the regional 
centers at Rutland and made typical book 
qutomobile visits with the regional li- 
brarian, Dorothy Annable. The new 
service seems to give the needed stimulus 
and book help to the small library and to 
pool the resources of the state. The 
governor spoke warmly of it. 

Ohio. Miss Merrill stopped over for a 
day of conversation with Mr. Noon, state 
librarian, and the field worker, Miss 
Sandoe. News picked up included: two 
hundred and thirty WPA workers em- 
ployed on a union catalog of large libra- 
ties; state-wide WPA project, involving 
over $800,000, gathers up _ individual 
library projects and provides for extension 
work. A new law includes librarians in a 
state retirement system. Among _ the 
cumulative results of state aid are in- 
creased local interest, county extension, 
trained personnel. Increased appropria- 
tions are reported for the Lima, Dayton, 
and Cleveland public libraries. 

Adult Education. Mr. Chancellor re- 
ports an increase of interest in establishing 
readers’ advisory services in medium-sized 
and small libraries. Because publications 
on how to establish and conduct advisory 
service are out of date, he has prepared a 
manuscript, in question and answer form, 
with a reading list. His forum study, 
Printed Page and Public Platform, is in 
the hands of the government printer and 
should be out soon. Don’t overlook the 
adult education news in the A. L. A. 
Bulletin. Eleven case studies of adult 
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education in large and small libraries 
have appeared in the A. L. A. Bulletin 
and the Wilson Bulletin. Six state as- 
sociations have appointed adult education 
committees. 

Moving Pictures. Mr. Chancellor and 
the secretary attended a conference in Chi- 
cago on educational moving pictures, 
called by the American Council on Edu- 
cation. Plans are under way for the 
organization of a national buyers’ codpera- 
tive, membership to include school systems 
and possibly libraries, if any of the latter 
are interested. In New York last month, 
Mr. Chancellor visited the film library in 
the Museum of Modern Art and with the 
secretary spent an hour discussing films 
and radio with Dr. Marshall of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 

Miss Rothrock has accepted the chair- 
manship of the, Visual Methods Com- 
mittee with the understanding that the 
committee is to study the question of what 
if any responsibility libraries have for col- 
lecting, preserving, and distributing educa- 
tional and possibly recreational films. 

Radio. Mr. Chancellor, by correspond- 
ence and personal visits, has participated 
in fairly extensive and possibly important 
plans for library codperation with the 
Town Meeting of the Air and with the 
programs broadcast by WIXAL of Bos- 
ton, a subsidized, non-commercial short- 
wave station. Mr. Bryson is chairman of 
the Adult Educational Council recently 
set up by C.B.S. 

Rosenwald Fund. At the invitation of 
the Rosenwald Fund, Miss Batchelder, of 
our office, and Guy Lyle, member of the 
College Library Advisory Board, recently 
visited the South Georgia Teachers Col- 
lege to consult with the faculty and archi- 
tect working on plans for a new library 
building. 
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National Archives is now under civil 
service. 

Membership Committee. Grace R. 
Taylor has accepted appointment as the 
California representative of the Member- 
ship Committee, Caroline B. Clement, 
New Hampshire, and Dorothy H. Litch- 
field, Philadelphia, since the 1937 Hand- 
book, 


went to press. 


listing committee appointments, 


Staff Representatives at 
Trips, et cetera: 


Meetings, 


January 24-February 1. Ohio State Li- 
brary, New York, and Vermont, including 
a meeting of the Better Library Movement 
at Montpelier—Miss Merrill 

January 18-23. New York City—Mr. 
Milam and Mr. Chancellor 

February 7-17. Field trip (Georgia 
Teachers College, for Rosenwald Fund)— 
Miss Batchelder 

February 14-15. Library Extension 
Board’s conference with national leaders and 
board meeting, Washington—Mr. Milam, 
Miss Merrill, and Miss Batchelder 

February 14-18. Conference on Medical 
Education, Chicago—Miss Hostetter and 
Miss Vinton 

February 16. Conference with staff of 
new Library Service Division—Mr. Milam, 
Miss Merrill, and Miss Batchelder 

February 18-19. Council of Inter-Ameri- 
can Bibliographical and Library Association, 
Washington—Mr. Milam 

February 23. National broadcast on 
N.C. P. T. series—Miss Merrill 

February 23-25. New York City. Con- 
ference with the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company—Mr. Dooley 

February 24-26. Progressive Education 
Association, New York City—Miss Batch- 
elder 

February 26-27. Board on Salaries, Staff, 
and Tenure, New York City—Miss Tim- 
merman 

February 26-March 3. American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, Atlantic 
City—Mr. Milam, Miss Batchelder, and 
Mr. Fontaine 
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February-March. Indiana Survey—Mig 
Hostetter 


April 15. Tennessee Education Associa. 
tion, Nashville—Miss Batchelder 
April 19. American Association of Child. 


hood Education, Cincinnati—Miss Batchel. 
der 


May 13-22. National Congress of Par. 


ents and Teachers, Salt Lake City—Miss 
Merrill 

May 16-18. American Association for 
Adult Education, Asbury Park—Mr. Milam 
and Mr. Chancellor 


President Craver Speaks 


Own Fepruary 4, President Harri- 
son W. Craver spoke at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity on ““The Value of Libraries in En- 
gineering Education and Research” in 
connection with the inauguration of Chan- 
cellor Carmichael. Later in the month, 
he spoke on “Library Trends” before the 
Massachusetts Library 
Cambridge. 


Association at 


Better Care for Mothers 
and Babies 


THE strategic position of the public 
library as a medium for disseminating 








Ten 


knowledge about important questions was | 


brought before the recent Conference on 
Better Care for Mothers and Babies in 
Washington, D.C., by Edith Gantt and 
Ralph M. Dunbar, of the Library Service 
Division, speaking for the A. L. A., when 
ways of arousing public attention were 
discussed. More than four hundred dele- 
gates representing public health services, 
social agencies, and medical groups at 
tended. 
Citizens’ Groups, Dr. Harriet Eliot, 
Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina, chairman, will act as a continu 
ing committee. 
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Teachers’ Librarians Plan 

Exhibit 

A pispPLay of publicity materials at 
the Kansas City conference in June was 
proposed at a recent Chicago luncheon 
of librarians who work with teachers and 
school administrators, Kate Dinsmoor, of 
the Teachers Special Library Branch, in 
Indianapolis, presiding. Librarians inter- 
ested in the Kansas City exhibit are invited 
to bring their publicity to the meeting of 
the group. An exhibit will probably be 
organized afterward and lent by the 
A. L. A. Publicity Division. 

In exchanging ideas on library instruc- 
tion for school children, the following new 
books and manuals were mentioned: 

Children’s Book on How To Use Books 
and Libraries, by Carolyn Mott and Leo B. 
Baisden. A lesson book. Scribner. $1.28. 

How To Use the Library, Practice Exer- 
cises in the Use of the More Important Li- 
brary Tools, by Angela Broening. Noble. 
$.60. 

Library Handbook for Boys and Girls of 
the Intermediate School. Department of 
Publications, 1354 Broadway, Detroit. $.15. 

A course for teachers on the administra- 
tion of the elementary school library, given 
during the summer session of the Chicago 
Normal College, was reported by Mrs. 
Dilla MacBean, of the Chicago Board of 
Education Library. Instruction is as es- 
sential for teachers as for students, the 
group agreed. 

Curriculum exchange and report forms 
were also discussed. In connection with 
the former, a special committee was voted 
to prepare a price list for the courses in- 
cluded in the List of Judged Outstanding 
Courses of Study, compiled annually in 
the Curriculum Construction Laboratory 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, the price list to be submitted at the 
Kansas City meeting. Miss Dinsmoor is 
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to solicit report and statistical record forms 
to be used in making a standard report 
form. 

Increasing interest in this comparatively 
new group is evidenced by an attendance 
of thirty this year, as contrasted with the 
nine present at the initial meeting in 1935. 

HAZEL ADAMS 


A Reminder 
M emsers of the A. L. A. Profes- 


sional Training Section and others inter- 
ested in the training of librarians, may send 
fifty cents for 1938 dues to the secretary- 
treasurer, Lydia M. Gooding, School of 
Library Science, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York. Membership in the 
American Library 


Association is pre- 


requisite to membership in the section. 


“Parents’ Bookshelf”? Revised 


Tue sixth edition of the Parents’ 
Bookshelf, a ten-page leaflet prepared by 
Ada Hart Artlitt for the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, has just 
been published by the American Library 
Association. Nearly sixty books and a 
score of pamphlets on the preschool child, 
the intermediate, the adolescent, and on 
special topics are listed. A selection of 
books on children’s reading, prepared by 
Mildred L. Batchelder, school library 
specialist at headquarters, has been added 
to this edition. Quantity prices are: 100 
copies, $1.75; 500, $7.25; 1,000, $13; 
5,000, $58. 


On the Pamphlet File 


A copy of the mimeographed bibli- 
ography, Selected List of References on 
the Pamphlet File, will be sent without 
charge to librarians of public libraries, 
high schools (their principals and teacher- 
librarians also), colleges, and special li- 
braries upon request, by the H. W. Wilson 
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Company, 950 University Avenue, New 
York City. Requests for copies sufficient 
to supply classes of library students will 
also be filled gratis. 


Free to Administrators 


Coptrs of The Library Trustee and 
the A. L. A. are offered gratis to any 
administrator who wishes them for his li- 
brary board members. This brief intro- 
duction to the work of the A. L. A. is a 
sixteen-page pamphlet of vest-pocket size, 
written with the interests and opportuni- 
ties of trustees especially in mind. Address 
requests to the Membership Department 
at A. L. A. Headquarters, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Rates for Wants and Offers 


InstiruTIONAL members of the 
A. L. A. which have had in the past the 
privilege of advertising without charge in 
the Bulletin for printed matter wanted 
or offered, up to a maximum of 15 printed 
lines a year, may for an experimental pe- 
riod publish longer lists in the Bulletin 
at rates which will cover costs. Rate in- 
formation will be given on request. 


Catalog Section Dues 


D vss to the Catalog Section are pay- 
able at any time. If you will send a dollar 
to the undersigned, to pay for two years, it 
will save considerably in bookkeeping. 
Membership in the A. L. A. is a pre- 
requisite to membership in the section. 

SARITA RoBINsON, Secretary-Treasurer 
Catalog Section 
University of Iowa Library 


Represents A. L. A. 


Cuar es E. RUSH, Yale University 
Library, has been appointed to represent 
the American Library Association in the 
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two-year period ending December, 1939, 
FN 


Temple Budget Increased 


Tue budget of Temple University 
Library, in Philadelphia, was increased 
this year by $12,000, to a total of $75,200, 
J. Periam Danton, librarian, reports to 


A. L. A. Headquarters. 
7S 
Effective Reporting 


At A GLANCE, DuBois (Pa.) tax- 
payers can get some idea of the useful 
work done by their public library during 
1937 through a distinctive feature of the 
library’s four-page printed report. At the 
top of the right-hand inside page one dis- 
covers that the library: 


GATHERED INFORMATION FOR 


Teachers, housewives, students, clubs, 


ministers, farmers, mechanics, manufactur- | 


ers, advertisers, business men. 


Tuey Founp How To 

Improve their golf, dress a store window, 
buy a fur coat, read a radio blue print, use 
a gun, play contract, plan an auto route, 
plant a rock garden, make a geographic sur- 
vey of DuBois, find a picture of a witch, 
translate a French letter, make a Robm 
Hood costume, write a paper on Irish litera- 
ture, decorate an early American living 
room, prepare a talk on American artists, 
prepare for state civil service examinations, 
set a table for a banquet, organize a photog- 
raphy club. 


A second feature worth noting is that 
the back of the report is left blank, except 
for a small space at the left which carries 
names of the staff, so that the report can 
be mailed without the use of an envelope. 
A copy of the report may be borrowed 
from the A. L. A. Publicity Division, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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$100,000 Grant to Peabody 


To the Editor: 


The General Education Board has appro- 
priated $100,000 toward the permanent en- 
dowment of the Peabody Library School. 
Added to the annual subsidies which the 
board has made for the operation of the 
school since 1931, the total amount of gifts 
is $253,000. 

The Library School of George Peabody 
College was established in 1928 as a depart- 
ment of library science under the direction 
of Mr. Charles Stone, then librarian of the 
college. He was succeeded by Mr. Jackson 
Towne, who became first director of the 
library school. In 1930, Miss Lucile Fargo 
was appointed associate director and the 
General Education Board made its initial 
grant. 

The following year the school was pro- 
visionally accredited by the Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship and in 1932 it was 
fully accredited. From 1933, requirements 
for admission were raised to include college 
graduation, and in 1936 the school was re- 
classified as Type II. 

The August convocation will conclude the 
first ten years of the school’s existence. In 
that time it will have graduated nearly 350 
librarians from its first-year professional 
course. Nearly 600 teacher-librarians will 
have availed themselves of its training facili- 
ties. At least 2,000 teachers and school ad- 
ministrators will have benefited from its 
non-professional library education program. 

The library school’s major aim is to pre- 
pare librarians for educational rather than 
for research librarianship. This includes 
Preparation for elementary and secondary 
schools, junior colleges, teachers colleges, 
small liberal arts colleges, and for those 
phases of public library work which relate 
to the schools. 

The General Education Board grant in- 
sures the permanence of the school and as- 
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sures continued development of a program 
which has for its major aim integration of 
library and instruction. 

Louis SHores, Director 

Library School 

George Peabody College 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Coéperative Book Club 
To the Editor: 


Bulletin readers may be interested to 
know about the Codperative Book Club 
which has recently been organized, with 
headquarters at 118 East Twenty-eighth 
Street, New York City. The club is a 
democratic, non-profit making enterprise or- 
ganized on true codperative lines. Each 
member is asked to subscribe to one share 
at $2 as a permanent membership. It will 
be a policy of the club to redeem shares at 
face value on request. A member may 
own more than one share, but as in all codp- 
eratives, he will not have than 
one vote. 

The plan is to work somewhat after the 
fashion of the commercial book clubs as 
regards monthly selections, and with a suffi- 
ciently large membership, the club hopes to 
distribute these selected books for about 50 
per cent of the existing prices for books of 
their type. The Reader’s Observer, a 
monthly bulletin, carries brief reviews of 
other worth while books which members 
may order at list prices, and savings-returns 
will be made at the end of each year accord- 
ing to a member’s purchases. 

Experts from the codperative movement 
were called upon for advice before the proj- 
ect was launched, and a distinguished list of 
authors, librarians, teachers, and social lead- 
ers are its sponsors. 

The response from the public so far has 
been gratifying; its promise of success, of 
course, lies in its growing membership. I 
am myself convinced that it is a movement 


more 
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which the profession should back with all its 
power. 
J. H. SHeERA 
Scripps Foundation for Research 
in Population Problems Library 
Miami University 


An Appeal for Membership 
To College and Reference Librarians: 


This appeal for membership in the Col- 
lege and Reference Section is addressed to 
librarians in junior colleges, liberal arts 
colleges, teachers colleges, technical and 
land-grant colleges, state and endowed uni- 
versities, reference libraries, reference de- 
partments of public libraries and all members 
of their various staffs. 

Thanks to the Committee on Reorganiza- 
tion appointed at the 1936 Richmond meet- 
ing, the College and Reference Section of 
the American Library Association is aiming 
to strengthen its program and forward its 
activities. "The committee’s report at the 


1937 meeting in New York City was ap- 
proved and adopted. Five subsections have 
been organized in accordance with the pro. 
visions of the report—university, college, 
teachers college, junior college, and refer. 
ence librarians. Provision has also been 
made for the organization of other groups. 
The Committee on Reorganization prepared 
a new tentative constitution and by-laws 
which were discussed and revised at a joint 
session of the committee and the board of 
directors of the section at the recent Mid- 
winter meetings in Chicago. These will be 
presented for action at the Kansas City 
meeting of the Association in June. 

If you are interested in this development 
and improvement of college and reference 
library standards and of bibliographical sery- 
ice, and are now or will become a member 
of the American Library Association,! will 
you not also join the College and Reference 





1 Membership in the American Library Association 
is prerequisite to membership in one of its sections, 
Applications for membership may be made to A. L, A. 
Headquarters, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 








THE EARLY BIRD CATCHES 
THE WORM 





Start Now To... 


PLAN YOUR ESSAY... 

for the “Libraries Look Ahead” 
contest. Closing date is April 1, 
1938. See page 185 for further 


details. 
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Section? By joining now you will have an 
opportunity to vote on the new constitution 
and by-laws at the Kansas City meeting. 
Individual appeals have been mailed to all 
college and reference librarians who are 
members of the A. L. A. and to many others. 
To reach any who have just joined the As- 
sociation and others who are not yet mem- 
bers, we are printing this general appeal. 
Please send the dollar fee for section mem- 
bership to the undersigned. 

Wittarp P. Lewis, Secretary-Treasurer 

College and Reference Section 

Pennsylvania State College Library 


Original Copy Available 
To the Editor: 
I hope you will permit me, simply for the 
sake of the record, to make a comment or 
two concerning the “Library Statistics from 
Institutions of Higher Education, 1936- 
1937” which appeared over my signature in 
the February Bulletin. Due to the fact 
that considerations of space made it neces- 
sary for headquarters to cut the original 
article by more than two pages, and due to 
the further fact that circumstances over 
which I had no control prevented my sug- 
gested changes from being made in the 
proof, the paper as published contains a 
number of omissions and illogicalities which 
I very much regret. A copy of the original 
article is available to anyone interested. 
J. Pertam Danton, Librarian 
Sullivan Memorial Library 
Temple University 

Philadelphia 


— 


[As lack of space is a particularly serious 
problem in statistical issues of the Bulletin, 
we are regretfully forced to keep articles 
on the statistics to the space limits originally 
set for the authors.—Eb. | 


GFN 


St. Bonaventure College Dedi- 
cates New Library 


An artist’s sketch of the new St. Bona- 
venture (N.Y.) College Library, Father 
Irenaeus Herscher, librarian, is shown be- 
low. The building was erected at a cost of 
$125,000, and is the gift of a donor whose 
name will be revealed at the dedication 
ceremonies this month. It has a total book 
capacity of 150,000 volumes, with space for 
105,000 books in the stack behind the tower. 
The main reading room and periodical room 
seat 150 students, and further accommoda- 
tions are afforded by an art room and eight 
study and seminar rooms. 


FFI 


Wilson Poster Contest 


The H. W. Wilson Company has an- 
nounced a library poster contest, the chief 
purpose of which is to test the practicability 
of cooperative publicity. All librarians and 
patrons of libraries are invited to send in 
posters which publicize the advantages of 
libraries to their public, adult and juvenile. 

The contest plan calls for two poster con- 
tests this year, the first closing March 10, 





ST. BONAVENTURE COLLEGE LIBRARY 
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the second, September 10. From the posters 
submitted for each contest, eight will be 
chosen for reproduction and sale to libraries, 
the set of eight for one dollar, delivered. 
The sets will be published April 1 and Octo- 
ber 1. 

Posters submitted should be approximately 
of a size 14 by 20 inches or proportionately 
larger or smaller. They may be in black 
and white or in two or three colors. Entries 
are to be sent to the Poster Contest, H. W. 
Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue, 
New York City. The eight prizes range 
from $5 to $25. The arrangements are un- 
der the supervision of the A. L. A. Junior 
Subcommittee of the Publicity Committee, 
with Miss Hazel K. Levins, East Orange 
(N.J.) Free Library, in charge. 

The announcement of this contest is of 
particular interest since it follows closely 
the decision of the A. L. A. Publicity Com- 
mittee to abandon, at least temporarily, their 
plans for a publicity service which was to 
include printed sets of posters. If there is 
sufficient response and interest in the Wilson 
plan, it is expected to be extended beyond this 
year. 


RutH T. MANLOVE 


das | 


Housing and Equipment of 
School Libraries 


A bibliography entitled Housing and 
Equipment of School Libraries, containing 
more than one hundred annotated refer- 
ences, has been issued by the United States 
Office of Education and is available at five 
cents a copy from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 


Washington, D.C. 


Summer Tour in Europe 


WiuiaM TEAt and a group of librarians 
are now arranging a two months’ tour in 
Europe next summer. The party will visit 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Ger- 
many, Holland, and England, leaving New 
York City on the Nieuw Amsterdam, July 
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2, returning to New York August 27. The 
tour, booked officially as the “Sunshine Trail 
—1938,” will be made under the personal 
direction of Leon V. Arnold, experienced 
European guide and traveler. 

The price of $884 includes all except per- 
sonal expenses, tips, and passport. For com. 
plete information, write to Mr. Teal at 457 


Villa Street, Elgin, Illinois. 


“ 


WALTER Crossy EELLS, codrdinator of 
the Codperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards, reports further news of the li- 
brary section of this investigation in which 
the Joint Committee of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the A. L. A. have co- 
operated from the beginning. A second arti- 
cle by Dr. Eells will appear in an early issue. 

M. Liewettyn RANeEY, director of the 
University of Chicago Libraries, has been 
the author of several articles in the current 
Bulletin series on developments in micro- 
photography, published under the auspices 
of the A. L. A. Committee on the Reproduc- 
tion of Library Materials. 

Atrrep H. RAwLinson, who recently be- 
came librarian and executive secretary of 
the Arkansas State Library Commission, 
writes on results of state aid, the third ina 
series of articles indorsed by the A. L. A. 
Public Library Division. Mr. Rawlinson was 
formerly assistant professor on the staff of 
Emory University Library School. 

J. H. Suera delivered his “swan-song” at 
the recent meeting of the junior members in 
Chicago. He is a bibliographer at the 
Scripps Foundation for Research in Pop- 
ulation Problems, Miami University, 
and a frequent contributor to library 
periodicals. 

EuizasetH M. Smiru, librarian of the 
Albany (N.Y.) Public Library and chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Parent Education 
of the American Library Association and 
the National Council of Parent Education, 
analyzes the results of a recent inquiry 
initiated by her committee. 


BEHIND THE BY-LINES 
Who's Who for Junior Members 
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What Readers Say About the A. L. A. Bulletin 


“A mine of information.” 
“Every library trustee should have it.” 
“The A. L. A. Bulletin gets better and better.” 


“I find I cannot afford to miss reading the Bulletin; it is be- 
coming more interesting and valuable all the time.” 


“IT spent some time just looking over the recent issue of the 
1937 Handbook and cannot refrain from expressing apprecia- 
tion of the work that goes into it and the thoroughness with 
which the volume is prepared. Personally, I was glad to get again 
the perspective on our Association’s affairs and organization 
which this volume gives.” 


“The A. L. A. Bulletin seems a necessity for professional 
growth.” 





Have you made sure that your copies of the Bulletin will 
reach you regularly during 1938? 


If not, this is a reminder that your dues are now payable. 
Checks for $3 and $5 for personal memberships or $5 for in- 
stitutional memberships may be sent to the American Library 
Association, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 














Subject Index to Readers 


“. .. am important milepost in the development of aids for the improve- 
ment of instruction” declares William S. Gray of the University of Chi- 
cago’s Department of Education in his introduction to Eloise Rue’s new 
book. It indexes 285 outstanding readers—from pre-primer through 
third grade—listing about 4,000 references under 1,000 subjects. An 
excellent tool for school librarian and teacher and for the children’s room 
of public libraries. _ 192p. Cloth, $1.80 


Inexpensive Books for 
Boys and Girls 


Second edition of a useful list much in demand among library workers 
and prepared by the Book Evaluation Committee of the Section for Li- 
brary Work with Children. The selection of titles covers a wide range 
of subjects asked for in children’s departments. Nearly 900 books in 
editions costing $1 or less are listed. A chart briefly compares and evalu- 


ates publishers’ series. 
44p. 50¢; 10 copies or more, 40¢ each 


The Parents’ Bookshelf 


New sixth edition. A guide to the literature on child training for study 
groups, compiled by Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt for the N.C.P.T. Briefly de- 
scribes about 60 books and a score of pamphlets on the pre-school child, 
the intermediate, the adolescent—books on child training and health 
care—and on special topics. Includes list of books and periodicals on 
children’s reading. 

100 copies, $1.75; 500, $7.25 

1,000, $13; 5,000, $58 
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